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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
By the Au‘hor of “ Maurice Durant,” etc. 


———_—__—_ 
CHAPTER XXI. 
‘How are we tossed on fortune’s fickle flood! 
The wave that with surprising kindness brought 
‘The dear wreck to my arms has snatched it back 
And left me mourning on the desert shore. 


Tr is almost time we returned to the Dale. 

The beauty of the Oape scenery and the interest 
‘attached to the strange life have beguiled us from 
that impartiality which is the stern duty of every 
“historian, 

To return then to Merry England and miserable 
‘Squire Darrell. 

The captain and he remained talking for a little 
while, both planning and laying out the future with 
that delightful nearsightedness which distinguishes 
‘men of their class, and taking Grace’s consent to 
the marriage as a matter of course, in exactly the 
game way as the squire had reckoned upon Hugh’s 
tame submission in the other miserable case. 

Then the captain, saying that he would go and 


‘look at some hay which the squire was anxious 


about, left the room and went downstairs, 

‘In the hall he met Mrs. Lucas, She courtesied as 
‘he passed her, and he turned to ask her if she had 
‘seen Grace. 

_ “No, Mr. Reginald,” replied Mrs. Lucas. “I 
‘haven’t seen her since she went out this morning.” 

“Oh,” said the captain. “ She is staying at the 
Warren, I suppose,” and putting on his hat went 
out. 


He wanted a little quiet time to think over the 
last move he had made and to plan the remainder, 
so walked round the farm and lounged about the 
stables, apparently to look at the horses and smoke 
his cigar, but really thinking hard. 

He was out till dianer—to which he came down 
dressed more carefully than usual, a flower from 
the conservatory in his well-cut coat, a nicely toned 
smile on his good-looking, bigh-bred face. 




















[THE CAPTAIN’S DESPATCH-] 


To-night he meant to follow up the attack he had 
made on the vanity—he gave neither Grace nor any 
other woman save the dead one credit for heart— 
of the rough, unsophisticated girl, and wanted to look 
his best. 

As for his smooth, soft tongue that was always in 
training ; he could always rely upon that. 

The squire hobbled down—he said he couldn't 
sleep if he did not take his cut of beef and glass of 
wine in the dining-room—and Mrs. Lucas was only 
waiting for the appearance of Miss Grace to send up 
the dinner. 

Reginald looked at his watch. 

‘* What is the time ?” growled a mens 

“A quarter t seven,” replied the captain. 
“Grace is late.” oe 

“Yes,” snarled the squire, “and the fish will be 
spoilt. Ugh! if there is anything I hate it is to have 
my dinner spoilt: it’s the only thing I enjoy. 
She's always late. Here, James, go and ask Mrs, 
Lucas if she knows where Miss Grace is, and look 
sharp.” 

The man flew before the captain could put in : 

“She is over at the Warren, I think, sir. At least 
T left her on the way to it, She will most likely 
stay to dine there.” 

“Then why the fiend can’t she send word?” 
growled the squire. “Rebecca’s got plenty of 
people hanging about the house she might send word 
by, surely, aud it’s scarcely civil I think to keep me 
waiting. Ring that bell, Reginald, will you? I 
won’t wait any longer for her.” 

Dinner was brought up, and the squire worried 
his fish and fowl im his bad temper. 

Reginald Dartmouth set himself to work to dispel 
it, and, after a deal of talking about the estate aud 
the crops, succeeded. ~ 

Dinner was finished without farther mention of 
Grace, and the squire sank into his doaing-chair. 

The captain lit a cigar, and threw himself down 
upon the sofa, comsidering whether he should take 
horse and gallop over to the Warren or send the 
basket chaise te bring the wilful gir] back. 


But thinking it best to wait, feeling assured that 
Rebecca would bring her howe in the brougham, he 
closed his eyes and tovk his rest, waiting her return. 

Presently the squire woke. The room, lit by the 
fire only, was nearly dark. 

“ Grace !’’ he cried, with a start, looking round the 
room anxiously. 

“She has not come back yet,” said Regiuald. “I 
am just going for her.” 

“Not come back!” said the squire. “ Confound 
her, I was dreaming of her, I think. It’s miserable 
dreaming—you always dream something confounded 
unpleasant and disagreeable. It’s very late. Take 
the brougham, Reginald, she'll catch cold else,” be 
growled. 

“ Very well, sir,”’ said the captain, and ringing the 
bell he told James to get the carriage ready. “I 
should have gone before,” he said, with a smile that 
was meant to be tenderly affectionate, “ but Grace 
does not like to be interfered with, and I study her 
whims as much asI can. I know she is safe.” 

“ Safe enough,” growled the squire, “' but she ought 
to be home; it’s late.” 

The captain nodded acquiescingly, stroked his 
moustache, left the room, and the squire caught the 
sound of the retreating vrougham wheels, 

In a very little while he heard them ayain, return- 
ing, and preparing himself for a scene worked him- 
self up into the proper pitch of irritability and il] 
temper. 

The captain entered the hall and stood asking 
Mrs. Lucas some question. 

The squire could not hear Grace’s voice nor her 
tread, and faced round towards the door. 

It opened and the eaptain entered, his hat in his 
hand, his face calm as usual but with a slightly 
puzzled look in his eyes. 

The squire looked up questioningly. 

“Grace is no’ ad the Warren,” said the captain, 
quietly. 

The squixe changed colour, 

“Not at the Warren!” he repeated, half angrily, 





half fearfully. “ Then where the fiend is she?” 


—- 
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The captain camé up tO the table and sauk into & 
chair, Lis hat ih his hand btill. 

“1 cannot conceive,” he said, musingly. 

The squire started to his feet. 

“ Zounds, sir!” he said, his gout dispelled by his 
fright and fudignation. “ You take it wonderfully 
cool. Not at tte Warren! then where the tence is 
the girl, Lask ? _ Not at the Warren, then where has 
she gone? Hi, Mrs. Lucas, James, confound you all, 
wheéré have you got to = 

Mrs, Lucas came pantiog in ; James and one or two 
of the other servants followed, 

The squire, leaning heavily on his stick, turned to 
them, his face white with fear and crimson With 
passion in turns, 

‘“*Who saw Miss Grace last?” he asked, trem- 
blingly, “who saw her last I say? Can’t soine of 
you answer?” 

“I—I saw Miss GEA®e going across the fields this 
morning, sir,” quivered James. 

“This mornitg You idiot!” snarled the sqwire. 
* What do I wadt to know about this morning? To- 
night, to-night=Who'saw her last to-night ?” 

No one if sé8ti@th No one had seen her since 
James, and he Had HOt Bince the morning, 

The squite staifiped Stross the room, 

“Bring the nip hat,” Re said, in a low voice, so 
different to the 616 fn he had before spoken 
that Mrs, Tincas Sombie, 

“Oh, yah won't @6 Hid fat the night air, sqtire ?” 
she ventdfd té Mer Gut. 

But th8 fiery Old ah Was determined. 

“Bring fie my hat,” WG said. “T'H face Wié fidty 
fiend to bfing my 1a88 bath.” 

The éapttin, Who hed Been standihg, tathet pate 
and agitated—but iakfng no effort to Tstitdts the 
oe sd¥6 by dking &t his watcéh—here inter: 

osed : 

“T have Gtdbted fi} hots, sit,” h6 Bhid, quietly, 
but ina 1oW Foie, “{t will be FowHd in doother 
minute. I Will 8é0hf the cOhitty Gfiipletdly, and 
find her—neéf fear. ero 18 HO O6GliRion for you 
to increase Potir illness By goilig tito thé cold sir.” 

© Confound th¥ cold aif 1” slduted thé Squire: “ Let 
fie pass.” And he stafiiped Gut itito the hill aud 
G@dWn the stdine steps. . 

AA. Grov®hath was Waitiig, The han held the 


n Drie wo the Wa ad fest ne the trates will 





Zo,” Bald the SAifiFe, citi back With & erdka. 
‘Tae capita cums Ve Wie Coen Si. 
just then 


“T shall make +2 the fearest town,” he said, 
hurriedly. _“ If 1 QOh't H@At Of let thete—bat i am 
sure I shall—I will send @ méssage and #6 Gh to 
London. She would be sure to go thére, if Bhe has 
run away!” 

‘“* What else can she have done ?” asked the squire, 
with a look of dtead on his fate; 

The captain shd¢ok his head, 

“T cannot say, sir. Gdod-bye,” he said. 5 

As the carriugé dashed off he sprang into 'the 
saddle. : 

Lights were gleaming at the. upper! windows of 
the Warren, and a flash of hope darted through thie 
old man’s héart. 

“She’s come back; the}’ve found hier!” he mut- 
tered and felt relieved. 

But as thie door opened, atid he saw Rebecca stand- 
ing waiting with an anxiois, pale face, his heart sink 
again, and he grbdned. 

“ Help me duty” Hé sdidj ‘and they gave him their 
arms. 

Without a word, he stamped after Rebeota, whb 
was in herdressing-robe‘and looked terribly ah tions, 
into the drawing-room, 

He sauk into a chair, breathing tiard, and Rebecca 
stood before him. 

* Have you not found her?” bhe asked. 

“No,” groaned the squire, 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’’ said Rebecca; bursting into 
tears. “ Where is the poor darling this bitter, bitter 
night? Oh, Grace! Ob, Grace!” 

The squire knocked his stick. 

“Bitter night?” he growled; in agony; as if the 
words had added a ‘fresh pang: “What bas the 
night got to do ‘with it? Sue's gone—rum away, 
the helpless, wilful idiot; and one night’s ss good 
as another.” 

Rebecca lifted her face with a:startled lool. 

“Run away?” she mbrinured, faintly. “What 
should she run away for?” 

“ How do I ‘kttow, woman?” aristered the sqhire; 


*‘Heaven oily Knows; I don’t. No ‘dno cold! 


’a loved the wicked girl better thah Idié; Rub 
away, too!” 

It was @ bitter thoazht, did it anthanned ‘hint. 
That a girl—a Darrell—should run away from the 
Dale was a terrible blow to ‘the old mati's pride as 
well as hié affection. 


* Ru awhy, and Heaven kndws wit for. Dhis 





morning she was as happy asa lfirk, as blithe and gay 
as a girl could be. Rebecca, what ou earth can 
have driven her from home? Is she mad?” 
“Mad!” repéatud Lébetca. “No! But she was 
unhappy,” she murmured, nervVelessly; with 4 fresh 
burst of tears. ‘ Poor, poor Grace. Sie was cry- 
ing this morning.” 
The squire was literally speechless. with horror 
abd astonishment. 
“Orying! This morning!” he repeated, elutehing 
his stick. “ What for ?” 
Rebecca did not answer. 
seemed to madden him, 
“Fiends and furies!” he roared. “Are all the 
Darrells going mad? Here’s Hugh, my own son, 
pampered and petted like a prince, flings the villain 
in my face, and starts off Heaven knows where. He 
mad. Then comes this girl—us good a girl, but 
or & touch of wilfulnéss, as one need see—comds to 
the Warrén With piteous did pibing eyes, What then? 
Why, she Fon8 atvay—tuns away, woman. I'tit 
a’thost distiicted with the pair of them. They've 
Brought my gray heif# in sorrow to the grave.” 
Pouring out this fh¢dliefent tirade, he sank of thé 
chair, from Which he Wad risén, and hid his fate it 
his hands. 
Rebecca sit rocking herself, crying still, ie 


The old man’s fury 


spééchiess. 
Presently the squire rose, att, pitting of his hat, 
said, With a vicious Hnock 6f stick apon the 


carpet: 
Finebeese Goodman; I’ve kndWed yotlt father ahd 
your folks for mauy years, and I’ve cUihé B’thost to 
look upon you & my oWh, but { Gant th@hk Yeo fot 
standing by and seeing my lass dnhappy afd keeping 
it from me,” 

Rebécca fluslibd. 

“T=[—could tot téll yéti, squire, Bhs HWbed; 

“Coulda’t tell me, afd: for why?” Fowted ths 
squire again. “ Becadée i Woilldo’t Wear the seh) 


ing—somé foolish, fin’ , Béhoolftrl nolan 
that ud Ofight to —- ‘ob HOF. Oddi’ 
tell mé! Therd Was Ha@gt to tell, Wola Tho 
girl Was hippy Gidteh tip at thé Date aud would 
‘a DEN héPpicr if the fend ‘as fos that idiot 
Hugh — séized het ~ ce iiiap eles top. 
iy last hotlie, recks bet oi r likp- 

4 rd . + a 


i) od 
Foal wh * nedea fuse poe b 
apéati 








fh 
‘vere fog fs oy te wa Fut Se 
é ag a8 5 

Wwheb they two shou eae wid fitstress 
the Dale, id I éoala——= : 

TiS Wis foi allowed to g6 farther, . 
The littls Womvh Suddenly Bpradg ts tet fest and 
confronted him, her 6yes all ablaze, het face white 
but strangely resolute. 

Timid, REF Volsss Rebeedd Was suddboly fired with 
a most fearful, courage, , Her love for both Hugh 
and Grace had bestowed it upon her, 

“You planning, plotting for her happiness!” she 
repeated, looking at him with a withering scorn, “Ol, 
man, man, it is you Who are craél, it is Fou, who are 
possessed. You plan for their happiness. I toll you 
you have planned and brought about their trouble and 
sorrow. Ob, Hugh, Hugh, my poor lad, how bitterly 
do I repent my folly ; ay, aud my padtry gold when I 
think of you.” y tai 

She, rang this out with impetuosity of anguish, then 
turned fiercely upon the astonislidd squire again. 

“You look astonished,” she saidy vehemently. | 
“You think I hada’t the strength to tell you how 
you've wronged both them and me! But I have—I 
have—my poor Grace's fate has lént me:stteugth, I'll 
tell you to-night the whole seoret of the may that 
haunts the Dale, You are the cause of tt. No one 
dare say nay to the Squireof Dale, Ho's king in this 
land; and he thought to break and bend his own son 
as he did every one else, You wanted him to mar 
me; oh, shame—shame!”—her face crimsoned, but, 
she seemed forgetful of everythiung—mor, patertally 
of herself, “ You wanted him to marry the Warren an 
the Warren geld, you did—and you would have forgetl 
the poor boy to come to me with,a falselood in his 
mouth, which you thought I should be foolish etiough 
to take, You were wrong, squire—wWrong, wrong—a 
thousand times wrong, I would not have bought the 
dear lad—no, thomgh I loved him better even thiah) 
you. I would not have wronged him'as you did hith 
and me. He went—he would not play the cheat ant 
the thief—for is he not a thief who cheats a womah 
for her money and her dirty land? Ho would rathdr 
leave ‘his old home and the bad, evil-tempered mah 
whom he called father, and wander an outcast on thie 
face of the earth.” . 

Here, broken down by the reftection, she sank into 
the ‘chair and hid her face in her hands. ; 

The sqitite, white as death, opened his mouth; but 
befdre he could speak she went on: _. 

“ Not a word—not a word! I will not hear a word 
until I bave'clesred’ thy atind, Hugh gone! What 








next? This girl4my pOor! darling Grace, for I 
lovéd her@lmodt as Blovéd kn—came. She was 
rough, but true: not smouth enough and lady enough 
for thé Die, forsooth! Ste must be broken to har- 
iiéss, ind taught fine ways—nay, more, she must be 
sold, ay, sold, poor clif@; te’ # fas London gentleman 
with a smooth tongue anda false face for aught 
you or[ know. Ay, sold, whether she would or she 
would not. Sold because 'ttfe Sqttire of Dale had been 
talked over and cozened by the silky tongue of a ser- 
peot-faced fortune-hunter.” 

The squire breathed : 

“ Fortane hunter?” 

“ Ay, fortune hunter,” repeated Rebecca. “ You 
know [ am right. How often did the face of Captain 
Dartmouth comié to thie Dale while Hugh Darrell was 
alive and in fa¥Ont? But he comes fast enough when 
@ poor, weak, ifiidebat child is tbs 80ld—comes with 
his smooth face and double e to cheat you and 
suate her. Bit #6 Would not be Sfiared. She read 
hit, poor girl, She read his cutniug, méhey-hunting 
heart, and her, here, on Ket knees, beside this chair, 
she sobbed bet heart out and told me whe Hated and 
feared him.” 

Breathles# Aid oxhawtéd, the brave little woman 


sank into thé Gffflt, atid hid her faced in her hands. 
The squird, frembling liled @ i either With pas- 


sion or emo made 4 Stép to dost, then, 
Idaning heavilf upon his Btiek, te @id looked 
at thd Wom Who had told kits @neh BIE truths, 
aud Heiped Wt, 

cHoabraek XX. 


How ott the sight of frb¥is to do ill @eeas 

Makes iff G@éeds done. Shitkespeare. 
PHY helped the squire ihto his brougWwti aud the 
a | drd¥e buck to thé Dale. 

ts. Luck whén she camo with tedffal face to 

tlie door to fi@lp hitn up the steps, started With coa- 
sternation. 

He looked Woefully aged and wan. 


Seeeiey” id sho, “I knew as the Higlit air ’ud 

degre m:; How ili you do look—oh, dat me, oh, 
r ; 

hd @quitré Said never a W5rd, ho scented bearcsly 

to heat her, #d climbed ap tlie huge <a helped 


by tent the footihan, in solémn siléfi 
4 tot go b bed We s#id, add got him 
OAK wliWr and left hin er the fire, 
Sn his stidk, With GtASpel hiirds that 


ed and quivered. 
a horSearm rode uppest+hasto, and 


~~ TOF the squire. 

ned -boon nuouooen!t an or, ow a 
had boon Whiter wit, hat 
mouth had gone on post *6 Londoth 

The squire read the note over two or three times, 
and threw it on the fire, still silent and immoveable. 

Something had whispered to him that Grace would 
not be found. 

Twi, days phssed, atid theisquiré gtew ill—very ilk 
indeed—taking to his bed and refusing his meals. 

Mrs, Lucas wasseriously alarmed aud would ha ve 
sent for the doctor—an old man liviag at Belton, the 
néxt village, and tejoicing in the namie of Todiy—but 
the sqiire Would HOt aAtlowW Hor, threatding tie most 
painful things if He wets wottted Yud battsored. 

He wanted to be;let alone, and he would be or he’d 
know the reason why, 80 bhe poor old lady had to 
ponent herself with frettiug aud pining, and longing 
or the captiin’s return. ene ' 

On thé third day that individual was od lis Way 


back. 

As he walked hts Yoata-covered horse ap tlie bild 
that led tothe Dale -his frowning, cloudy taed be- 
spoke the failure of ie sooreh ' id adi 

The captain's hourt was dark and jheav7, bad as 
theré, was ‘no ope i that ge iene to nig t, his 
face for once was the true indéx of his sou 

‘He ha not found Fake and all his ‘plots and 
schemes Were torn to shreds aril given to the winds. 

He ground his teeth and muttered an improeation 
as he cast his eyes upon the fair domain before and 
around him. a ' ~ 

The rich iands, grand house, the noble park, the 
very deer that fled at us approach brought the im- 
mvnse wealth befors bis coveting’eyes ia all ite 
different and yeried suapes: lk of 
He groaned in the agony of his Gienpueisiment 

ese were the pictures his scheining mind had 
paintéd—and painted, ah; so.glowingly, in sich bright 
colours. 

_ He had looked forrest the rich lands befag in 
nis possession, the old hall tit up and ringing wi h the 
joyous hter {of fashion and beauty. He would 
keep’, pack of hounds, improve the preserves, en- 
large the stables and make qhe iB 8 plage e Hitting 
habitation for Oaptaih Regi rtmouth and his 
frienas, " , ; meat) 

His debts afl paid, the Dale lands and money in his 
grasp, his name's synonym for wealth, power and 


tat ie soasch 
kptain Dart- 
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—_ ostedtation he would be happy, he assured 
imself, nutwithstanding the drawback of the rougil, 
uncultivated Wife that was neceséuty to the posses- 
sion Of it all. ; 

' And noty the old ‘house, ‘lbonifng darkly in thie) 
twilight, seémred to thock him ahd the huge, ark! 
trees to bow their heads and point at biti, treaking, 
* Hah! hah! All past and gone ih the tever-to-bs 1”) 

Unable to bear the bitter sting of his own thoughts 
he pus spurs to ‘his weary horse att@ dashed up the 
carriage way. . 

Mrs. Lucas met him at the door with upraised 
finger and an anxious, tear-dimmed. face, ; 

“Oh, captain, haven't you gob her?” she asked, 
with ber apron to her eyes. 

“ No,” said the taguain, almost rudely, “ Where | 
is the squire?” 

“ Ill bed, sir,” said Mrs, Lucas. “He's, been 
dreadful bad ever since you went. Somethiug upset 
him at Miss Rebecca’s, or the cold night air, 1 sup- 

ose, for he was took ill directly he came home and 
a been upstairs ever since,” 

The captain looked thoughtial and walited int the 
drawing-ioom. 4 

“What does the doctor siy?” he asked, wearily 
throwing his gloves ou the wble dud tapping bis 
forelead, 

“He ain’t #ebn ‘him, sit,” waid Mre. Lucas ; “the 
squire wouldn't Tab rhe sod for Aim ; He swore Greed 
ful when I said I’d send James for Mt. ‘Todty, and 
and—I thought 1a best wait till you be'ouitie back.” 

The captain sat with his head dowh ‘and - tis 
hands folded, looking at the carpet with ® dark 
frown. 

Suddenly he rose. 

* T will Zo to hita at oncd,” he said. 

Mrs. Lucas led the way With the candle, ‘aid the 
captain, splashed and trayel-stained as he Was, went 
into the squire’s room, When he came to the’ bed 
and looked down at the wan, wrinkled face he almost 
started. It was not only wan but drawn and hollow 
With that faded look whieh is the faimt shadow 
thrown by the wings of the angel of death, 

“ Well, Reginald,” said the squire, looking up with 
a deadened, hopeless: look ws if knowing that the 
search had been futile, “you've come back?” 

“ Yes, sir,’ said the odptain, sinking into e chair 
beside the bed and looking at the old tien's face 
keenly. “ Yos, sit, and 1’m worry te fitd you'so un- 

l Re 


“ Ay, ay!” said the ola min, Motiotouddély, “ And 
ft were ‘all no good, wd. ~You havent brought her 
back P” 


“No, sir," said the capteih, with 's heavy igh ahd 
a savage Tight ih:his eyes tht the sqiife tonll not 
ade. “No, sit. I have Wintéd far’ &hd ‘reat and 1h 
no stone ‘whturned, ‘bit all in vaii,'all fn vain, She 
‘has gots—yore.” 

ae squire groaned, wi i: ait” Patt 

“My poor lags, poor Tass,” lie iatly, 
37 you, Hoan rf Pr it T dou’tdoubt, lad.” 

*T do, sit, 1 do, sirymore than I oaa say,” and be 
sighed again. ; 

“ Poor lad,” said the squire. 
trace of her, Reg—-no sigu2” 

The captain shook hishead. ._ . " 

“ No, sir,” he replied, moodily. “It isall a taystery 
tome. First why she ran away and secotrdly where 
ebb can have flowh to. -I tasstd inquiries to be made 
every where, on-all roads and latell ports dati docks, 
but all in vain. Dt wab-sad, hedrtbreaking work, sir, 
heartbreaking, Onde I troagit I'‘bad got woe and 
followed it ap+onay, ‘went out Of My eduts6, ‘but it 
turned out to be a bop instead Of a fiton boy, soire: 
thing like Graco ik nppesta ties, ‘but’ boy.” 

The squire closed his eyes. He seemed very Weak 
and only half conscious, as if the blow had been fol- 
lowed by ‘sont sort of paralytic fit Tne mild form. 

“Aly, ay,” re watd, ™ poot Hass? Y’ve seth her fot 
the last time, Reg, for the last time!” 

Tho'captain roused -hithsdlf, 

“Doh't say that, sit,” hewaid. “We 'din Wein tty’; 
you are ill at préséht. I ath goitig to send for ‘the 
doctor; Ke waht ‘to lave been tere before.” 

“No, 210,” stifd the eqnire, “I Warit'hd coder, Rep, 
I'll be better im 4 Muy St tivo ; ¥t"s Dewh ® Vittar ‘bivw 
for nité, bit I'll wet over it, he tn 

“You thust dee the AbUtdr, Hit,” Bid ‘the “exptitn, 
and he left the rodm, 

He Was 'Wotn'vitt ‘atid ‘siUk at ‘helt: Ha felt texpe- 
fate ws ‘he watkdd the fodr dt his téom. 

The‘ old rah “Was m1, ‘aight ate. Where would ‘the 
Dale'go? ‘To aph if the ‘wilt'stded ‘ay it ail tn the 
O14 tittteor -t6 ‘Grade TF it ‘hed bedh ‘altéréd. “No 
Goubt ‘etther or both would ‘appear When’ ‘the ‘oa 
fan Wis bad, retitn BHa ‘thie ‘their own, hid 'e 
‘Would'be Téft ott if'thedold, He stopped widitenty 
and -cleticliéd his hants. 

‘He wis at's ery bad ‘intth, ib We have aif, “and 
‘when & great temptation ‘assailed ‘hitn as it ‘hal dite 
when he saw Grace fisking her life at the five-foot 


“ And there was no 


gate he received ft with a shock, a natural fear. A 
great temptation assailed him then. 

He sat down and covered his face with his tanads. 
The'bad and the good were battling within him. It 
was a short strugété, and his fade as his hands fell 
from it told which had won—the had. 

In half an h6ut té was besidé the squire’s bed again 
waiting for the ddctor. 

Even in that tittle tinié there bad best & slight 
@hange for thé Worse, and the squire looked more 
wan and spiritless. ‘ 

Presently thé @odtor tame. He Was & short, fussy 


‘those days. 

With quiet yet  rastléss, fidgety ateps he .ap- 
proachdd ‘the bed and looked at the squife, then! 
tuted to the captatn, 

* Captain Dartinouth,” he éaid, ia a whisper. 

Reginald Dartmouth bowed. 

“He is asleep,” he Said, in a low voice. 

ms Hos long Sas he been asleep ?” asked Mr. Todly. 

* Half an hour,” answered Reginald, 

The old doctor bent dowa and listened to: his 
breathing and felt his pulse. Then he looked up 
and shook his head, 

Reginald led the way to the dressiag-reom, 

“ Well,” he said,“ what do\you think of him, gir 2” 

The dootor shook his head. 

“Very sdrious,” he stid. “Me. Darrell dias hed a 


been sent for before.’ 

“It is true,” said the captain, gravely. “I have 
only just returned from Loudon, where [ have been 
staying fora day or two. He was quite well when 
I leftthat is, as Well as he usually is, dnd the 
change seemed so great that I seat for you without 
an hour's délay.” 

“ Quite tight, qatta right,” returned the little man. 


look Of it at all.” : 
“You think it is serious ?” asked the captain, with 
an anxiety he tried in vain to conceal, 


the old dottor, guardedly. 
The captain nodded thoughtfully. 
There has been some shock—somie great shock. 


stand me ?—conuected with the unfortunate business 
respecting Mr, Hagh. I Warned the squire then. 


quences of another such strain. But, ‘ah, my dear 
young sit, Partorte ‘wiwalys Yoaks Tieit of doctors’ 


late.” 


toddled back to the bed. 

Aftet a few thitmiltés he daitie back, ard, going up 
tothe taptain, who was standing by the mantelshelf, 
gazing thoughtfally at tho fira, he said : 

“If I might sugtestaherh !1 think it would be 
as well if Miss Darrell-were to be near. 
etwad 2” 

Reginald Dartmouth taried alnost savarely. 

“Miss Dati is in Levdon,” he'sdid, “Tf xy 
hutsiag is Tetjuired I will Go Gt.” 

The @obstor bowed. 

“ Very good, Mt. Dertivoath,” hb ‘shid,“s6 that I 
Gan lit¥6 ‘sone Orie On witorh Téad relly.” 


wad they stata beside the bed again. 

‘Tit ofa tian Was ‘still ‘sleeping, the vacant, look 
upon his face prominent and markéd, 

Tue Udetor stayéd watching for about half an hour, 
theh, saytig lie would hasten honte to make up some 
Pediatae, be Teft the squire to the care of Reginald 

artmou 

he captain waited until the door had closed and 
the brougham, had rolled away,:and then bent-his 
head down to the quiet-one of ‘theold man. 

He listened to the-short, irregular breathing fer a 
minute er 6a, with deep deown upoa his face and 
his- lips shut tightly. 

“Asleep,” he muttered, and, with wtedithy ‘fread, 
made lis way vound'to the door of the next town. 

Jt was asmeali ove,and served ‘thie purpose of a 
dressing end washing room, though the squire had 
seldbm wsed ‘it in the lateer capacity, Puusing a 
amdineut at the déor to lodk bat atthe bed Reginald 
Dactmbath ore pon tiptoe toa ‘latge -adfe tet stood 
in the'vdrher, avd, Yhaditg the van fte with ‘His hand, 
kervett down to try ‘the huttite, 

‘Now where's the 


* botked,” Hs niftitteretl. 
Hoye?” 

He Woked roatid the todmn vavéfulty, ‘trying ‘to fix 
on'the niost likely platd'th ‘which to search for therh. 

On thetable stood wn inkétahd.and ‘a few sliests of 
pepef, ‘lying’tn the ‘blotting ‘pad. 

‘He tidk “up the ‘blotting pad ‘and examined ‘the 





marks upon it with minute scrutiny, but could deci- 
pher noting : . 


Tittle mane true type of & coudt'y physician of | 


shock, I might almost say a fit. [ ought to have, 


“T ought to have been here before, I don’t like the | 


“ Phe squiteis ah Of ofvh ah O1d thanthi has | 
lived—ahem!—well, rather an exciteable life,” replied | 


There was ond'a little while ago—ahem!—you under- | 
I toll trims that T'woald hot atiswer fot the eonse-— 


warhihigs, ‘aud dtily teubiibér ‘theii When it is too | 
Thet be tovk «pinth of staf cotplavently, and 


You under- 
' 


ta Dartmodtifii followed iim out vf ’ths toon, 


Then he résuméd his search for the keys, noise- 
lessly opening the drawers of the table, and carefully 
turning over the buiidtes of papers and confusion 
of odds and ends, 

Then he searched the pockets of & dressing-gown, 
and carefully turned out the contonts of a small 
cabinet. 

“They must be ia the other root,” ‘he muttered, 
anxiously. 

And he stole tatk to the bed-room. 

. Satisfying hitnself that the old man was still sleep- 
ing he continued his search. 

But the wished-for keys were nowhere to be found, 
though he looked for thom in every likely place, not 
scrupling to turn out the pockets of the clotlies in 
4 wardrobe as he had done those ia the dressing- 
robe, 

Then, Wiping the perspiration from his forehead, 
he ¢rept back to the bed and stood with dark, frown- 
ing face, looking down upon the still vacant onelying 
‘on the pillow. 

What was to be done? ‘Ho tiust have the keys. 
Within that safe ny tlie old man’s will. He must 
have the keys. 

Suddenly an idea struck him, and he laid his hand 
upon the pillow. 

Yes, they were thére, Hoe could feel them. 

They werd thets; but how was he to get them? 
The slightest movenrent of thé pillow might awaken 
the ‘old man and render him suspicions, 

And yet, stilling the beating of his heart, for it 
throbbed with ths excitement of thesituation, he slid 
his hand quietly and slowly behind the old man’s 
head, and felt the suspicious keys, 

At the moment his fingers touched them the old 
than openvd his eyes. 

“Reg!” he said, faintly, with a stattled look, ** what 
is the matter?” 

“T am trying to lift yout head a little hizher, sir,” 
Sen Dartthouth, “Do you feel any bet- 

er 

But the old man, after stattag vacantly at him for 
‘a motnent, closdd his 6yes again. 

Reginald Dartmouth, with the Keys safe in his 
grasp, smiled sutrdonically, , 

tw been a harrow estape, He waited. patiently 
for a few moments, then trept into tlre next room. 

He knelt down to the safe and inserted the kay, but 
before he could turn it, a cry from the next room dis- 
tarbed hith, and brought him back. 

The old man was half up in the bed, his face drawn 
‘oti Anxidis, hisyes clating round the room, 

* Reginald—Reginald!” he gasped, as the captain 
Catté Up to the b44 With a look of solicitude ou his 
face. “ I—I—have had a. dream.” 

“A dream, sir?” said tho captain, seothingly. 

“Ay, ay!” returned the squire, sinking back to 
the pillow. “A dredin, Reg—a dream. Ay, ouly a 
dream, thowgh !” 

Anxiotts to humour him back to sleep ‘again, the 
ow sat down beside the bed, the ko7s still in-his 
hand. 

**4 dtéam, sir, Was it?” he said, in a low voice, 
“ Not a disagreeable oue, L hope ?” f 

“No, no,’ mvatied the old man, “no, no. I dreamed 
Rog, that Hugh wasaliveand back at the Daleagain 


|| Mb ‘wud Grace—alive—add—and ’ 





Here his eyes closed again, and he seemed to have 
faliéh itito the olf étupor. 

Rogthald Davtmouth was all on fire. 

The time was flying With the wings of litttuiaz. 
The doctor would return; Mrs. Lucas, wuom he had 
sent to lie down fora little while, would be up and 
fn Bid Ont’ the Yoon ; he Wald get. uo chance to see 
thie will! 

Again ‘he bent Guwn to listen. 

‘The 014 man seemed asleep —he would wenture 
now. 

‘Oués more stealing Jtowards the door, he cast a 
look back, and at tliat mom@uit the old man started 
up With a look of ‘hotrdr upon his faee, pushing the 
hair from his brow With.one haud, clutching the bed- 
Clothes with the other. 

“What have Idone? What -have I dono?” he 
gasped, a8 Reginald Dartinouth came back te the bed. 
“What have I done ?—robbed my lad of his own— 
His own. Reg, give me—imy—kdys—they—ih 
Wheto did I put then? Ah, boeliind the pillow! 

And With Uifficulty ‘hé half turned and clutched 
at the pillow, ' [ 

Reginald Dartwouth put ‘his. hand ‘behind it and 
fovk out the keys. 

“ Aro ‘these them?” he asked, holding them out 
to hin. 

“ Yes, yes,” he groaned. “Go to the—safe aad— 
and—fetch the—the—the will! -Quick!—quick!” 

No need’to bid iim burty. _He sprang ‘into the next 
Yoom, wilocked the safe, and, snatching at a paper 
which lay inside, returned to the bed. 

The old man was gtill sitting up, his eyes fized 





agerly upon ‘hit, 
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\ person would hear the old man’s cries, and would 
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He took the will in his hands and pointed to the 
candle. 

Reginald brought it and the old man held the paper 
to the flame, 

Before it had ignited, however, Reginald drew the 
candle away, and the paper fell on the bed, 

The old man groaned. 

“Burnt it! burnt it!” he gasped. ‘ Give mesome 
paper—ink !” 

Reginald Dartmouth took up the will, and, thrust- 
ing it into the breast of his coat, went into the next 
room for the paper and ink. 

When he came back the squire was lying down, 
but at sight of the paper he raised himself on one 
arm, 

“ Bring it to me—quick! quick’ eg, or it will be 
too late, and Hugh will be robbed—robbed !” 

The captain, with a white, anxious face, spread 
the paper out upon a tray that lay on the table beside 
the bed, and placed it before him. 

“The pen—the pen!” breathed the old man, and 
Reginald Dartmouth placed the pen in his hand. 

With a groan, as if summoning all his strength, 
the dying man grasped the pen and commenced 
writing. 

Reginald watched him with a bright light in his 
eyes, and lips that seemed carved in stone, his gaze 
chained upon the trembling hand and shaky cha- 
racters it traced upon the paper. 

Whatever had gone before, this, he felt, would be 
the squire’s last will. 

With difficulty the old man scrawled a dozen lines 
or so, and then paused for breath. 

“ Hold—my — hand, Reg—hold my hand,” he 
gasped. 

Reginald Dartmouth held his hand, and the old 
man traced his name at the bottom of the sheet— 
“Harry Varrell.” 

“There, there, it's done, thank Heaven! Reg, 
Reg, it was a‘most too late. It wasthe dream did it ; 
I should a’ robbed the poor lad of his ownif it hadn’t 
—been—for—the dream. Never mind, Reg. You're 
an honest—honest—fellow, lad—an honest fellow. 
I—haven’t—forgotten you—haven’t forgotten you. 
There’s two thousand p-pounds, two thousand pounds, 
It isn’t so much as the Dale which you'd a’ had; but 
I couldn’t rob poor Hugh—poor lad!” 

And he sank upon tle pillow, still clutching his 
last will, 

Reginald Dartmouth set the candle down, the per- 
spiration pouring off his face, 

“ Let me see the will,” he hissed, and snatched it 
from the weak fingers. 

“ = old man opened his eyes and stretched out his 
and. 

“Not that one!’’ he cried, faintly. “Don’t burn 
that one! That’s—Hugh’s, poor Hugh’s! The— 
otLer—one. Burn the other one!” 

A low cry of mockery rang from Reginald Dart- 
mouth’s lips as he lifted his eyes from the paper and 
fixed them on the glazing ones of the dying man. 

“ Not burn this!” he hissed, with a sneer, “ You 
old fool, not burn this! See!” and he held it to the 
candle. 

The old mari sprang up in bed as if with a super- 
human effort, his eyes glaring like coals and almost 
—_— from his white face, and snatched at the 
will. 

Reginald Dartmouth drew back. The old man’s 
shrivelled hand caught the candle, and, with a cry 
of rage, flung it full at his mocking face. 

“Burn the other—the other—you thief!” he shrieked. 
“You'd robthelad! You'd * 

“Silence!” hissed Reginald Dartmouth, his quick 
eare catching the sound of footsteps in the hall, 
“silence, you old fool!” he repeated, approaching 
the bed, and thrusting the will into his breast beside 
the other. 

“Burn the other—you—thief!” gasped the old 
man, striking out wildly. “ You—thief a 

The footsteps came closer ; in another moment the 








— that a new will would be made. All would be 
ost ! 

With a glance black as a fiend’s, he clutched the 
old man’s throat as he opened his livid lips for an- 
other shriek, and, choking the sound, forced him on to 
the pillow. Then, as the old man’s eyes turned up 
to him with a threatening glare of impotent hate, 
and the death-rattle rang in the throat beneath his 
hand, he plucked the first will from his coat, glancing 
at it by the light of the fire, and as the footsteps 
halted outside the door thrust it under the pillow. 

Then he picked up the candle, and, with a cry of 
alarm, hurried towards the door, 

The doctor and Mrs, Lucas entered. 

“ Quick, quick!” he cried, breathlessly. “ He has 
had a fit. lhave knocked down the candle. I fear 


The doctor snatched the candle from Mrs. Lucas’s 


Reginald Dartmouth, trembling and white as a 
sheet, faltered : 
“Ts—is he——”’ 
* Yes, he is dead,” replied the doctor, gravely. 
(To be continued.) 





THE BOOK OF THANKS. 

“T PEEL so vexed and out of temper with Ben,” 
cried Mark, “ that I really must-——’ 
‘ rr: hong something in revenge ?”’ inquired his cousin 


ec 

“No; look over my Book of Thanks.” 

“ What's that?” said Cecilia as she saw him 
turning over ‘the leaves of a copybook nearly full 
of writing in a round text hand. 

“ Here it is,” said Mark, then read aloud : 
‘March 8. Ben lent me his hat.’ Here, agai 
‘January 4. When I lost my shilling Ben e it 
up to me kindly.’ Well,” observed boy, turn- 
ing down the leaf, “ Ben is a good boy after all.” 

“What do you note down in that book ?” said 
Cecilia, looking over his shoulder with some curio- 
sity. 

“All the kindnesses that were ever shown me. 
You wonder how many there are. I finda great 
deal of good from marking them down. I do not 
forget them, as I might do if I trusted only to me- 
mory, 80 I hope that I am not often ungrateful ; 
and when I am cross or out of temper I almost 
always feel good humoured again if I only look 
over my book.” 








TO JULIA. 





I woutp build thee a home in some vine- 
cover’d vale, 

*Mid a bow’r where young roses abound ; 

Where oft as the eae of evening pre- 


vail 
The nightingale pours forth her heart- 
soothing tale, 
Awaking sweet echoes around. 


There while the pure waters flow gently 
along, 
Breathing music with songsters above, 
My magic flute sweetly might charm with 
its song 
Thy pure heart to gladness which sorrow 
hath wrung, 
Or enchain thee in fetters of love. 


Dear days of delight, free from sadness and 
care 


Should enliven our ey serene ; 
While hope, love and joy to our dwelling 
would bear 
On their beautiful wings thro’ the sweet- 


scented air 
Ev'ry blessing to cheer the glad scene. 
J.B.A. 








SCIENCE, 


ImPorTATION OF FRENCH MACHINERY INTO 
Dunpgx.—A somewhat remarkable arrival has just 
occurred at Dundee—namely, a quantity of spinnin 
machinery, recently purchased at Dunkirk, son 
which is intended to be put intoa spinning mill now 
being erected in the neighbourh of Dundee. In 
consequence, it is said, of the longer hours and 
lower rate of wages which prevail in France a French 
machine-maker is now booking Dundee orders at 
about 18 per cent. lower than the prices quoted by 
the local makers. 

Tue Eargtu’s Maanetic Force.—A very high 
degree of accuracy has been attained in observations 
on changes of declination and of the horizontal 
component of the earth’s magnetic force by the use 
of Gauss’s instruments ; but variations in the third 
element of terrestrial magnetism—the vertical com- 
ponent—have not been observed with equal ac- 
curacy. Herr H. Wild has, therefore, devised a 
new instrument, called the vertical magnetometer, 
for the purpose of making such observations. This 
instrument is used in the magnetic observatory of 
St. Petersburg. 

AN UMBRELLA THAT DID Not Go THE War oF 
ALL UMBRELLAS.—Mr. John Mackintosh, farm ser- 
vant, Cawdor, has in his possession an umbrella, or 
rather an umbrella frame, which is said to have been 
in use at the time of the battle of Culloden. The 
venerable relic, it is stated, has been handed down 
from father to son to the present day, and bids fair 
from its still strong frame to shelter from a shower 
for many years to come, The umbrella was suc- 
cessively owned by John’s great-grandfather, grand- 
father, and father, who were each tenants of the farm 
of Tomachon, on the estate of Mackintosh, in the 
parish of Daviot. The great-grandfather was at 
the battle of Culloden. We hope that this an- 
nouncement will not put umbrella “ borrowers” on 
the alert. 





lowing arms are tobe sent by Mr. Henry, Edinburgh, 
to the Vienna Exhibition:—Group VII. Sporting 
firearms—viz., double central fire express rifle, with 
case and fittings ; = breech-loading express rifle ; 
single miniature breech-loading express rifle; 
double central fire Group XVI. Military 
small arms—-viz., military breech-loading rifle, 
barrel as ado; for the British service, and b 
action, to which the only prize was awarded by the 
special sub-committee appointed by the Secretary 
of State for War to examine into the merits of 104 
different systems of breeci-loading arms, = 
for the use of the troops. Improved self-coc ing 
military rifle, with barrel adopted for the Britis 
service. This combination is the latest novelty, 
= combines utility and cheapness of manufac- 
ure, 
DANGEROUS MINERAL OILS. 

WE find ina list of patents a curious record of 
nostrums which are put into kerosene to render it 
non-explosive. It may be well to give some of the 
mixtures as contained in the patent list : 

1, Gasolin, 40 gallons ; gam olibanum, 1 lb. ; cas- 
carilla bark, } lb. ; Iceland moss, $ lb. 

2. White oak bark, 2 lbs.; alkanet root, 2 lbs. ; 
——_ litre ; cyanide of potassium, 30 grammes ; 
to be ad ae tad pemennds anette. 

8. Naphtha, 40 gallons ; carbonate of soda, 3 lbs. ; 
alum, 2 lbs. ; hydrate of lime, 2 lbs. ; red ash, 2 lbs. ; 
camphor 4 lb.; oil of saffron, 12 grammes; essence 
of tar, 30 grammes. F 

4. Naphtha, 40 gallons ; potatoes, 50 lbs.; lime, 4 
lbs. ; sal soda, 41bs. ; turmeric, 3 lbs. 

5. Gasolin, 40 gallons ; sal soda, 1 1b.; cream of 
tartar, 1 lb. ; add enough oil of wintergreen to mask 
the odour. ; 

6. Gasolin, 40 gallons; sulphur 5 lbs. ; iron rust, 
100 lbs ; onion, 1 bushel ; resin, 5 lbs. 

3 vara 40 Ibs. ; caustic soda, 1 1b. ; alum 1 Ib. ; 
salt, 1 lb.; manganese, 30 grammes; water, 120 
grammes, : ‘ 

It ap almost incredible that recipes like the 
above should be proposed in the present age. They 
read like the absurd mixtures of alchemistic times, 
and ought to be exposed and denounced on all oc- 
casions. None of the additions can have any other 
effect than to disguise the colour and odour of the 
burning fluid, to clog the wick of the lamp with im- 
purities, and diminish theilluminating power. The 
chances of explosion are not in the least affected 
by them, as it is the vapour, when mixed with a 
proper oe of air, that explodes, and not the 
oil. No oil is safe which gives off this vapour at 
low temperatures no matter how many potatoes or 
pounds of sulphurthere may be added toit. Nearly 
all of the patented oils mentioned above have been 
offered for sale under fancy names, such as “ liquid 
gas,” “aurora oil,”’ “safety gas,” “ puroline,” “ Re 
troline,” “ septoline,” “ hexoline,” ‘ safety oil,” 
and the like. The agents who hawk these wares 
about the country display great ingenuity in de- 
ceiving their customers. They pour some of the oil 
into a can and in empty it and sit down on the 
can while a match is applied to the opening. They 
have as many tricks as the Chinese jugglers, and 
generally persuade their victims to make a purchase. 
As it requires eight or nine of air to one of the 
vapour to produce an explosive mixture, and as 
equal volumes of air and vapour will burn quietly, 
they take care not to bring about the mixture that 
wil end them up into the air, but make the pro- 

rtions most favourable for their purposes. Un- 
ortunately, when the lamp burns low, just the right 
proportion of air and vapour is attained to occasion 
an explosion, and the accident is unavoidable. 
Many of the substances mentioned in the above 
list settle down to the bottom of the cask, and 
—_ no more effect than so many pebbles or small 
shot. 





Tue Marquis de Lorne is undergoing a month’s 
instruction at Woolwich as colonel of the Argyle 
Volunteers. 

Horsg Butcuers in Paris.—During 1872 there 
were sold for food in Paris 5,034 horses, 675 asses, 
51 mules, The figures for 1869 were as follows :— 
2,622 horses, 142 asses, 4 mules. On December 31st, 
1872, there were in Paris‘ more than forty horse- 
butcher shops (boucheries chevalines ). 

THE Marquise of Boissy, formerly known as the 
Countess Guiccioli, the friend of Lord Byron, died 
recently at Florence after a long and painful illness, 
In connection with the countess’s life it will perhaps 
be interesting to'state that during her not unfrequent 
visits to England she sometimes paid a pilgrimage 
to the little village church of Hucknall, in which the 
remains of Lord Byron are interred. It was her 
wont on such occasions to be clad in the deepest 
mourning, and to ask permission to remain alone in 
the church while she knelt at the poet’s tomb. She 
was 70 years of age when she died. The marchio, 
ness has left a fortune of about 30,000/.a year. She 
was the authoress of “ Les Idées Religieuses de Lord 








trembling hand and hurried to the bed, 


ABMS FOR THE VIENNA EXHIBITION.—Thefol- 
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MARRIED IN MASK. 


—>_—_ 
CHAPTER V. 
From lowest place when virtuous things proceed 
The place is dignified by th’ doer’s deed. 
Shakespeare. 

WueEn the little girl in the blanket awoke it was 
‘oroad daylight, and the rain had ceased to fall. She 
caised up her head and looked in surprise about her, 
The boy-thieves were all sleeping. She felt the slight 
~pressure of an arm about her and she looked down. 

he saw the face of Sam turned towards her as he 
‘slept. This prevented the cry of alarm she other- 
wise would have raised at the novelty of her situa- 
tion. The child drew her little fist across her eyes 
‘to dispel the last mists of sleep, and then looked 
about her in wonder. 

Four boys, beside her protector, and very nearly 
his size and age, were stretched out upon blankets. 
Over her head was the rough arch of the cavern. At 
-one end she saw a pile of small tin boxes and cans, 
which glistened iv the sunlight as it streamed into 
the cave from the east. 

Then she peered out through the opening of the 
cavern, and saw the river sweeping smoothly on its 
way between two lines of shipping, oue close to the 
cave, and the other stretching along the shore oppo- 
site. Then a schooner floated serenely past, the sails 
‘just filling with the light breeze, This was a novelty 
to her, and she watched it eagerly. 

Then the utter stillness of the cavern seemed to 
-awe her, and she laid her hand on Sam’s face. The 
boy did not move. She made a more vigorous de- 
monstration upon the countenance of her protector. 
‘This aroused him, and after a yawn he sat up and 
looked about him, Then he took the little girl in his 
* 


ou? 
. The poor child began to cry, for there was indeed 
a a feeling along the red marks on her face and 
“meck. 

“ Don’t cry, baby!” he said; “I'll cure you.” 

With ready discernment, he saw that a possible al- 
leviation for pain was near. He arose, went to one 
‘of the bright tin boxes, forced it open with a sardine- 
opener, and, tearing off. the sleeve of his shirt, made 
bandages, which he soaked in the oil of the sardines 
‘and bound upon the child’s face and neck, after he had 
rubbed the wounds carefully with oil. 

She submitted to his healing attentions patiently, 
for she felt so dependent upon him, and the oil re- 
fieved greatly the burning, smarting sensations of the 
stripes Mag had inflicted upon her. 

He then bandaged her fingers and cooled them with 


£ 


rms, 
“Poor baby!” he said. “Don’t your face burt’ 





[ CHANGING QUATTERS.] 


the oil. The part of medical attendant having been 
satisfactorily played, he provided her with a portion 
of a loaf of bread, which he found in the thieves’ 
larder, having first smeared it with canned fruit to 
make it palateable. ‘his she devoured like a little 
savage, He watched her with evident satisfaction, 
occasionally notifying her of the ambitious purposes 
he had in view regarding her welfare. One would 
have fancied, to hear his promises to her, that he 
was the proprietor of a dozen shops, or had an un- 
limited supply of the lucre wherewith to replenish her 
exhausted wardrobe. She was promised new shoes, 
a bonnet, aud a parasol; and Sam was in earnest, for 
a great city of shops was at his command. 

One by one the little thieves awoke and gazed in 
wonder at the strangers who had gained admittance 
to their cave. 

“Who's that?” was whispered around, as they 
arose and prepared for the duties of the day, which 
were simply the depletion of the profits of the neigh- 
bouring grocers and shopkeepers, 

“That's a fellar what knows a thing or two,” said 
Pup. “He’s my friend, he is, aud that’s his little 
sister.” ‘lhe chief of the cavern was following the 
instructions which Sam had given him the night be- 
fore. ‘He's hidin’ here; and you must all keep dark 
on him,” 

** Who's agoing to blow on the fellar? I ain’t,” 
said one boy, gruflly, as he commenced operations 
upon a huge lump of bread which he had toru from a 
loaf. 

‘Nor me neither,” said one boy after another. 

“ He fit for me, he did,” continued Pup, gradually 
initiating his comrades into the mysteries of the 
strauger's qualities, 

After the unceremonious breakfast was finished 
and washed down with bottled sarsaparilla and 
ginger-beer, with which the cave seemed to be 
thoroughly supplied, the little thieves sallied out on 
their daily expeditions for plunder. 

One by one, and at long intervals, so that their 
exit would not be observed by the outside world, 
they crept out of the cave, and rolling down the 
earth heap or jumping down it as if at play, made 
their way. slowly to the adjacent streets and 
disappeared, 

Pup, who combined in his little ragged person the 
characters of chief, steward, guard, housekeeper, 
chambermaid and janitor, tarried behind with his 
guests after the gaug bad taken their departure. He 
rolled up the blankets which had been their beds, and 
stowed them away ina hole, over which he drew 
some straw, and concealed them from any chance 
stragglers. 

He perfoymed the same service for the unbroken 





cans of fruit and sardines and the remainder of the 
bread, finding several holes that lad been prepared 
for that purpose. 

When the novel dwelling was put to rights he 
expressed himself ready for any plans Sam might 
propose to him. 

“ They ain’t none of those fellars fit to club with 
you and me, Fup, ina big thing,” said Sam, at length, 
the little girl nestliug close to him and listening to 
their conversation. 

“JT don’t believe they is,” said Pup, rather com- 
plimented than otherwise by being rated above his 
fellow thieves. 

“T know they ain’t,” said Sam, with emphasis, 
"Now, I’ll tell you what I’ve been planning while 
takiu’ a look out this door.” 

** What’s that?” said the chiof of the cavern, 

“A house all alone to ourselves,” was the re 
sponse, 

“* There ain’t no place,” said Pup ; “the coppers is 
awful sharp round here,” 

“I’ve got a plan that'll do ’em better’n this old 
cave,” said Sam. 

The cave thief looked at him in surprise. 

“ You must be mighty quick, uld fellar, to find a 
place in one night,” 

“I’ve planned it this morning, jest while I was 
sittin’ here lookiu’ out the door,” was the answer. 
“Do you see the open place uuder that dock yen- 
der ?” 

He pointed away to a wharf some twenty rode 
down the river which was raised higher above the 
water than its fellows. 

“By jingo! I never thought of that,” exclaimed 
his companion, ‘Do you think a fellar could live 
under there ?”” 

‘* Why not?” said the youthful architect. “We 
can spot some tools from those ship carpenters and 
git plank enough to make a fust-rate house in among 
those logs.” 

“Jericho!” exclaimed Pup. ‘ You’re a stunner, 
you ar’, Nota copper would ever think of looking 
under there.” 

** Let’s do it, Pup.” 

“ Agreed,” was the reply. “ But what'll we do with 
your little sister ?” 

“ Let her stay here while you and me works; we'll 
have to keep shy of the boys here, so they won’t 
know where we’re working.” 

“Sissy won’t stay here alone,” said Pup. 

* Yes, you will, won't you, baby ?” said Sam, “ Mag 
is huntin’ for you, to whip you, and if you stay here 
and keep still as a mouse she won't fiud you. Then 
Pup and me’ll come back and take ye to a nice place, 
and give ye a baby doll, wou’t we, Pup?” 
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“ We will so,” said the other boy, “and lots of| to his family, and doubtless with as fervent an 
candy, too.” affection and sense of responsibility. 


The little girl’s heart was full of apprehension at 
the idea of being left alone, but Sam had already 
taken full possession of her affections, and instinct 
told her that he was her only protector and worthy of 
all trust. So the assent was finally forced from her 
trembling lips, and they left her alone and cautiously 
made their exit from the cavern, 

Upon entering the street that was some eighty tods 
west of the cave they encountered Ome of the gang 
returning with & can of milk he had captured 
somewhere, and Pup instructed him to hasten to the 
cave and give the girl all she watted to drink, and! 
then keep her company until they returned. 

Before the clocks of the city indicated the hour of 
noon Sam and his coadjutor, so skilful were their 
movements and so audacious were theit thefts, had 
stolen a two-oared boat, which they out from the 
whatf where ft was tied, a coil of rope, two carpen- 
ters’ gt nails, oe aot — = “ 

urpose. then rowed the boat up the river, far 
on from the point where they had stolen it, and 
secured it to the logs which su ted the high wharf 
Sem had pointe! out, Then crept between the 
logs, and climbing above high-water mark, which 
was indicated plainly enough om the logs themselves, 
tied their rope bean bey Py under the platform of 
the wharf. Upon these stretches of rope they laid 
planks across autil they hada platform that wasabout 
thirteen feet square, 

On this refuge could hear just above their 
heads the rumbling of carts and weapons that came 
upon the wharf to deposit theif loadefor shipment on 
the vessel which Iay moored to the side, Bat the 
boys were utterly concealed front corm Weep 
held steadily to their work antil night eet im, 
could look out, between their platform aod the 
of the wharf above, upon fhe broad miter sad tie 
opposite shore with shipping. They haderoof 
above them and thé platform under their Tobe 
sure their habitation had no sides. But i would an~ 
swer very well the purpose of a saumer residends, 
and Sam suggested that wheu winter winds blew they 
could steal canvas and wall up their abode, 

“Tf we’re lucky,” he said, when the platform was 
at length completed and seemed to be somewhat un- 
stealy upon its rope girders, “we'll spot some 
swell’s carpet and the old thing will lay steadier 
then. A lot of blankets will have to do for us 
now.” ‘Then he drove nails into all tle logs within 
reach, saying: 

“ They'll be so handy to hang baskets and things 
on to when we git rieh.” 

“ How can we git up and down ?” suggésted Pup. 

“I'll fix that neXt time we edme,” was the fe- 
sponse of the ever-ready leader. “ We'll steal lots of 
rope and make a ladder down to our boat,” 

The idea of climbing a log every time they came 
in with booty lad beeh tormenting his sense of ease 
during the whole procese of their work: Unddr 
cover of the darkuess they finally regained their boat 
and pulled away for the cave by the light of the 
stars. 

They found upon reaching the cave that all tlie 
band had returned and were making themselvés 
agreeable tothe little givl, One of them had takeh 
upon himself the task of keeping her quiet antl 
amused until Sam’s return. He had fed her and 
recited extemporaueous poetry to her until sie was 
in the highest state of excitement, 

Fhe delighted child flew to Sam as she heard tlie 
sound of his voice upod his entering, and clung to 
his hand, 

Sam dropped down upon the blaukets which a 
little thief bad unearthed and had taken the 
responsibility of spreading out on the floor of the cave 
during the long-continued absence of the regular 
housekeeper. They brought him bread abd slicés 
cut from a fine ham that had been filched from ah 
unsuspecting grocer that day. ‘l'o be sure the har 
had not been cooked. But this: was a trifling cont 
sideration to such hungry jaws as those of the plat- 
form builders. They devoured the raw meat 
ravenously, Bessie standing close to Sam during, his 
meal and clingiug to his shoulder as he sat, as if shie 
feared to lose him again. 

The whole juvenile band had exerted their utmost 
powers of entertainnuieut to keep dowm her sense df 
desolation at Sam’s abseuce. Some of them hati 
little sisters, and crime had not hardened their hearts 
towards these helpless little ones, One urchin who 
had been kicked into tlie’ street by his father, antl 
driven away to shift for himself, nevertheless stole 
back day after day to a hole in a high board fence, 
aud passed through the aperture a portion of his 
daily plunder to his half-starved little sister, whio 
devoured her allotment and them kissed lier brother 
through the hole. The boy’s Whole world of affed- 
tion was centred at that little breakin the fencb. 


|psbions that they must not expect Sam that might as 


This little thief had been very. kind to Bessie when 
he found she could not eat the ked ham which 
he had brought in as his tion to the larder 
of thy ouve, Weaty afd aé ie waé tre had 

gone forth in to find sonething 
r her, The memory of his. listle sister 
&t the fenes-hole was taggitig at his heart, Bessie 
waé just her age and sige, Something must be done 
for thie baby-girl t0o, So away he stole under 
cover of the darkness, and fi half af hour relieved 
“ Sse of the responsibility of watehing a bunch 
of batwnas which hung ottside hisshop, A dextrous 
out With a knife severed the étriug whi¢l sustained 
the whole cluster, He es¢apéd unnoticed, and 


the whole to Bessie with the of 

= gg teenage ee aoe 
. was pains by seeing 

the tale girl the whole number, four, 
with marked and without unreasonable 
delay. In the height of her felicity Sam arrived, 
and she discovered that the little thieves were true 


prophets of his advent; It was hoWever the last night 
that Bessie was to share the hospitélities of the cavefn. 
On the morrow her life Was to in @ resi¥ 
dence which was @ trifle newrer to aad com- 

Water view. 

She manifested her of the hospitality 
of thé oave-thteves by sleeping as soundly as the tra- 
ditfonal iosect in the rag. 

Looked tight in the arms of her beloved Sam, about 
whom the tondrits of her littis heart were fast tight- 
ening, sire did not awaké ratil the sunlight was onde 
more streaming into te cavern. 


ifs 


by the water, aad attend to fernishing 

i! With the boat, and carry 
woknown fo the gang. boca 

programme Was arranged betweei 

or builders in @ whisper, atid after breakfast 

over Sam de . 

One by one es stole out dpon their 
~ ~ See aud at iwet Bessie and Pap were left 
alone, 

Another day passed by and the little girl endured 
another trial of lier paticneé it Waiting for the reap- 
pearance of her hero, who had rescued her from the 
cruelties of Mag. 

Night with all its horrid gloom again settled upou 
the inmates of the cave, but no Sam returned., Bessié 
cried aud fretted herself to sleep,, Nature asserted 
itself at last and she sank back into thevarms. of the 
wakeful Pup, who had cuuniugly informed lis com+ 


z 
= 


fe 
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le was out upon a great and extraordinary expedi- 
tion which would bring them all money, 

Twelve o’clock tolled solemnly frouy a neighbour: 
iug Church tower, and the river was one sheet of 
silver in the moonlight, 

In the midst of the uttersilence Pup heard a whistlé 
from the water's edge. He cautiously raised Bessie 
iu his arnjs, folded her blauket about her, and stole 
softly down to the boat, 

Hardly had the. boat with its three oceupmnts: left 
the shore and glided out on the silvery expanse, 
when three men, wearing, uniforms, made their ap- 
pearance upon the wharf and hailed Sam, . ordering 
hict to turn back. ) 

“ They’re coppers,” muttered the boy at the oars. 

He paid no heed to the order of the policemen but 
pulled steadily out into'the stream, 

Then the sharp report of a pistol ramy out upon 
the night, aud a bullet whistled just over the bow of 
the boat, 


CHAPTER VIL 
Oh, woman! lovely woman! nature made thee 
To tetper inak—we had beeh brutes! without you. 
Angels are puinted fuir to look like you: 
There's in you all that we believe of heaven— 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
Eternal joy and everlasting loVe. Otivay. 

Mxs. DeNNis O'l'ooLE was preparing for Satur- 
day night. 

Ail things being now in readiness for the Saturday- 
night advent of ler lord, the wife sat down to her 
cap of tea and her toast and meditated upon the 
religious duties of the morrow. 

The church would be crowded with worshippers 
on Obristmasmoriing, and she would be one of theth 
if Dennis were moderate in his cracks upon her skull. 

But Saturday night and Chiistmas Eve seldom 
come on the same night. 

If Dennis should take it into his head to celebrate 
both together with the importance due to each the 
feathers would fly in the shaity, and the children 
and herself likewise. She was a goodard pious soul 
and so sipped her tea in resignation and expectancy. 
A wonderful silence reigued without and the snow 





He went to itas regularly ab a labuuring mechanic 


was coming down heavily as the night fell, 


was decided that Sam should complete the reste | 
ott Pap 


a 

As the shadows deepened and no Dennis came, she 
felt her heart soften at the memories of Christmas 
Eve in her own father’s home in Ireland. 

“Heaven soften poor Déniis’s heart,’’ she whis- 
pered to herself, “and take the bottle from him. He’s 
a good mwa af hewre.” 

Ste took tie little Dotiiis into her lap at length, 
and as the other chifren gathered round her in the 
eandle-light, sie satig to tiéii a Christmas hymn, 
and then, at théif sdlicitation, téld them all she knew 
| sbout the holy tite, whetheF in the fort of tradi- 
i tion or fact, and ao the mAnuer of keeping the 
festival in Ireland aad Germany. 

While their little faess wore brteht With eagerness 
or inquiry a thwaderfag dontid struck the shanty 
door. The Hivey Waa siitely at hand. An 
uproar was bre , aad the older children looked 
appalled. The thother little Dennis upon 
the bed and opened the to seo What had hap- 


pened. 

A mifaéle Was disclosed outside. There stood 
Denniv O'Toole, dirty with his week's Work as a 
tender of stonemasons, but perfectly sober) A huge 
bag of potatees lay against the dod# as’ Re had 
droppéd theti, They were a heavy pegiied no 





Marvel that had fiot d¥o) like feath@rs from 
hie back, He wie forehead ani? looking 
at the wight. He war With. show, bot his 
a the Wiwonted tale of his 
sobriety. : 

Had an of the bef 
the woume We tap Sout cod ommaaerd @ feet ealy 


sho Hot heve been more sniazed. 

With athatrabte tact, sie tide no aliusidif to the 

Wworiter, bit syttipathinet with her bdeband for the 
howd w he hwd beet cafFyitig, For the 
first fo? Several yedts the man’s Sa#turday-night 

open & het prone! ha rmiark was civil: 
hed Iie fired,” Be said. “But elear the 

wy m6 boud’s stowetl AWay inside.” 

rn. out of rs way, and he 
ped again and deposited it on 

émé at he foot of fie bed. Then he said: 

* Have ye anything to eat? I’m hungrier thas 
forty wolves.” 

She anawered joyfully and flew to the kettle, where 
a bone of beef was waiting for him. 

Everything seemed.to spin under her, hand, so 
eager WaSs‘she to refa@id hit ih this thood: A meal 
was soon spread for him; and he sat down in silence 
to discuss 1t, 

Sonething was'ow his mind. He’ mirsdd while he 
ate, occasibnally sldticltig at éverythiny it tlib‘room. 
He looked long at # decwepit chair with half its-back 
broken off, He knew well enough who had sent thas 
chair into a decline, At last hesaid: | | 

“ Kate, are ye wonderin’ at me to-night ?” 

He looked full-at hér as he spoke, as if he would 
read her yery soul, é , 

“T’m wouderin’ to see ye havin’ such a good ap- 
petite,” she said, softly f but craftily. 

“Ts that all, Kate?’ 

“ 1m thiukin’, too,” she continued, “how swate it 
is to see ye plazéd with the cookin’.” 

“Go away, wid ye!’’, he said; “ ye're 
yor brains with a different matter altogither. 

She was Bilent. 

“ Kate,” he said, tarufug away from his now empty 
plate, “* we're goin’ to haye a fine Christmas Ave, you 
and me and the childer.’ 

The little ones came timidly, forward from the 
corne¥s whére they liad half concealdd, themselves, 
and stvod looking at him; with their hands behind 
their backs, ey had-never seen’their paternal in 
such an agreeable Saturday-night mood, \ 

_ There was nothing to do but wait and listen, for 
Deunis was evidently fulk of something which must 
come out, and it wash't whisky this time: 

At this iusteut a bell chimed out upon the: night. 
It was ringing merrily for the frequetiters of a 
neighbouring, church, warning, them that the casidles 
were 4ll lighted, and that evergfeens hung all 
,over pillay, and chancel, and altar. It summoned 
the worshippers to the services of Christmas 


puazlin” 


ve, ; 

“That's nota call for you and me, Kate,” he said, 
slowly—“ that’s for the Apiscopalians. We don’t go 
till the miduight mass,” 

The woman was thunderstfuck. Her husband 
had-not eutered:a clureh for years. 

“ What in the nate of Heavén,” 
woman, “has come:over ye, Dennis ?’ , 
“T’ve met an angel, aud she’s tiirned: me back, 
U'll never drink a drop of whisky agin: as long as I 


exclaimed the 


live, so help me Heaven eal 
The husband's fist came down upon the table with 
a vehemence that made the dishes rattle, 

“ Yes, amaugel,” he resumed, “a perfect angel is 
that same woman,dhd she’s rasoued wid me and 
stuck Lo me till I’ve give her me word, and me word’s 
me oath, Not a drop wilkiver pass Dénuis O"Lvole’s 
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lips til} he’s buried under the tuck © That seiit angdl- 
has pledged her word to me, Sti#’ll niver brake her’ 
promtsé, no¥ tie mite. Do yo imitd that I’m 
tellin” ye ?” : 

“What do ye mane, Dennis? What did she pro- 
mise?” 

“I'm to work tinder govertinent. This angdl 
woman has influence, and slie give me her word 
that if ’'d swear off whisky for iver she'd’ git me 4 
place.” 

“ And ye éwore off to her?” 

“J did.” 

“ Who is she, Dennis?” 


“Mrs, Traelove: ’ Ol! bat she’s the loveliest dfs: | 


coursed famale: that I ivér mot. Sle’ bates. all the 
clargymin and speakers I iver heard. Sie made 
the fee) ag if I was an Irish kidg; atid she thull? the 
as how I would be a great man if Pd Ive 
the whisky aléhe, Yo'seo I Was workin’ for thra 
days on Truelove’s cillar drain, and thar’s the place 
she spotted me, Good luck to her swate tongue and 
her coaxin’ ways. She’s opind me eyes, and I give her 
me’ promise, and this night slie’s agoiti’ to liang a 
paper on the Christmas traa as. will disclose to me 
What kind uf place she gits nie to-day. Now put 
yerself to rights and the childer. She bade me say 
to yer, niver moinid the looks of the gaarmente, 
nor thé childer’s, but comé right along wid me to! 
her Christmas traa. Sho’ll bave.a prisent on the) 
traa for ivery wan uf me family.” 

Mrs. Dennis O’ Toole’s heart had been softened’ that: 
very day by pious reflections suggested by the ap- 
proaching Christmas, and it d now that the an- 
gels of the Christmas time'as they sang of the Baby- 
King at Bethlehem had an especiah song for her weary 
heart. It seemed to tremble in, rapture on the air. 
The tears welled up to hér eyes: She wiped them 
away and hastened to prepare hetself and chiidren: to! 
meet the angel that: had been: sent to her in ber! 
trouble. She longedto look. apon thé fate of ‘the 
sweet lady who bad so:skilfully turnéd ‘het htisbaad| 
tothe right path, and had aroused hiv ambition ‘by 
the offer of her influence iv high quatters; 

The bellsthe: Christmas bells—liow sweetly they | 
chimed now apon the night! The ‘podr; hegcutd, 
almost heart-broken Kate saw light béfore’ hér’ dite | 
more, and hopé. How shé longed to cast herself at the’ 
feet of the good lady, who was doing so zealousfy tite 
work so" pentitnad 





* * * # 

Christmas bells—merry, thrillitig Béllgf ‘How’ 
they vibrate wpon the ait, bringing back old, old 
memories to dry and lonely bearts, and making thein 
tremble and soften to youthfal joys agaitit And 
the children, how wild they are with excitement and 
& Vague, wonderful delight which keeps their little feet 
in perpetual motion-and their eyes upon the watch as 
they hear the merry bells and realize that the momen-| 
ae for Christmas Eve has indeed come 
at last 

As the night wore away, and the saowfiakes. still 
Were falling, the passers-by in the streets of the me- 
trop lis saw, through the windows of the wealthy, 
Christmas-trees, heavy with presents, begin to blaze 
with lights, Que by one, here and there; and every- 
where, the lights were applied to the wax tapers, 
and the coloured tiny lamps slone forth, and the 
childrén pressed in eager erowds against the elosed | 
parlour doors, waiting for the signal toenter, High 
revel was everywhere, 

“ Do you think Mrs, Truslove will have ber Ohrists | 
mas tree thisyeur ?” ingeired a neighbour dover the! 
way of a visitor, 

“I don’t ses How she dat,” was the tesponse. 
“ Her whole life seeméd to Be in that child.” 

No, not her whole life. They did not yet appte- 
ciate the woman. She had tiany duties to perform. 
The harvest was great and thé labourers few. All 
that she had was given erin trust. She fntended 
to fulfil all the obligations of the trust. Mrs: ‘Proe- 
Tove had her mission among the poor, aiid 0, whén 
she had flung herself upon her knees, and-prayed and 
‘Wept bitterly asthe Christmas bells broke upon the 
night, she did not forget her poor, 

The excited voices of her Sunday-school children 
Were audible below. They had been invited to their’ 
teachcr’s Christmas tree, and now like little magpics' 
were keeping up a continuous chattering in the back! 
rage. where they had been huddled together by 

er daughter and housekeeper, Mrs. Thump the! 
widow. 

She found in the back parlour also Mr. Truelove 
and his two little nieces, who had been invited ‘to! 
the Christmas tiree. 

As she entered the room strangers rang the door 
belt and wére admitted. Théy were the rovghty clad 
but clean-faced Dennis O Fools and Kate and “ the 
ebilder.” 

Mrs. Traclove advauced to Meet them in the hall, 


| the little children commenced to davies up atid, down 


ee 
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1 @ Pe've sneed te and wie Tittle family,” said the 
Y woriun, etyitg: “and may Heaven be thetdfful to-ye 
in Phd hott of Yordenthy Ye're tlivofily wottian as 
cowld make 
I know hint, F do.” 
bai Of course he’ll keep it,” suid' the mistress of the 
fidus#, smiling: “Such faces ag Dennis O*Loole’s 
‘aré réliablé: PA trast him.to my gravé. But wait 


\ parfout is crowiled with Ifttle folks. You will find 
a surprise, Mis. O"Poole, when yoa getin. Wait ti 
tte Bell rings, aud then go in of this door.” 

Kate and h f 
4ppréciation of her condescension in inviting, theut 
to a Christmas party, In the midst of it all Mrs | 
Truelove vanished, passing from the hall into the 
mysterious front parlour, taking Mary, the servaat, 
with her, All the household and the gueste were 
now in the highest|piteh of excitement. 

Presently the jingling of a tea-bell was heard, and 


and exclaim ¢ 

“Now we'll getin! Now's the timo!” 

Then, with # mighty éffort, so closely did the ¢hil- 
dren press against: them, the folding-doors werd 
flung open, aud the Christmas tres was exposed, 
brilliant with lights amd golden balls, aad bending 
with presents, 

The ball door opened, and in lockéd the ettricus 
“faces of the O'Toole family. ‘Phe dhildren from tha 
shanty had never lodke@ upoti the like beford, sé Ms: 
O’ Toole assated the hostess. 

“Conve in! conte it!” said Mrs. Truelove to the 
father of the O’Togles. “Why do you linger at the 
dow?” 

“ I'm afeet? of spottin’ the carpet with mo ould 
Poots.’ "This is id place’ for the likes of ite.” 

“Nonsense! Yotit boots ate Well enoigh. It’s 


anything, Come fn 

Thus encouraged, the man entered and approached 
tlid tree. * 

After all had satisfied their curiosity by a fall: in- 
apnea of the great central object, some of the older 
children began to read the lables on the presents,iaud 
ory out to the others the names of the fortunate 
owners, n all. was @ scene of uproar and delight. 
Every one present. had been remembered, even the 
children of the O’Teolds, 

One by one the presents were taken down by Mits. 
Truelove aud ber husband, and delivered. te those 
whose names were writsen Onithen, Merry little 


nient when papers were tora off and the contents e2- 
posed) to view, 

Presently @ letter ‘wae untied: from a branch, and 
Mr. Truelove:called out : 

“Dennis OTbola” 

“Here, sur,” he séfa, advancing, respectfolty' 

“Can you'redd, Denuis?” 

I can, bedad.” 

* Read thet, then,” said the gentleman, 

Fhe'ten, placity’ his dirty old cap under his arn,,, 
borst oper the letfer and studied its contents, his 
wife eazerfy’ fouling over his shoulder, and his 
children, with their mouths ‘besmeéaréd with candy,, 
tltngiag to’ his’ kiives and looking up. 

“Look heré, Kate! Oome here, Mrs. Trielove! 
Be jabers, Pi crazy wid joy! Heaven be praised ! 
Hoorah'!” he said, flinging up his cap into the air. 
“TI never thought it wud come to this. Larry 
O’Toolé’s son ia the emer Hoorash! Goodluck! 
Heaven bless all of ye! Katie, yer head will 


now. I'ma perliceman, Hoorah! Won't I crack 
skools now? And the law on mo side ivery time. 
Ivery crack’ll'be lawful. The law-abidia’ chaps will 
run to Dennis now, and the blackguardes will turn the’ 
corner wher ‘they séé me. Katie, réad that,” he 
wound up at last, tossing at his wife the superin- 
tendent’s letter written from headquarters requesting’ 
him to report on the morrow for duty on the police 
force of the city. 

“ Heaven Viess ye, Mrs. Truelove, and Heaven 
bless ye; sir,” he etelainied, wringing the gentle- 
man’s hand with warmth. “Ye havé got it up be- 
tween ye, and ye’ve saved a loafer, and made him a 
gentleman and a good husband and fayther, which he’ | 
always wasafore, barrin’ the whisky. I’ve drinked! 
me last drink, and fat lady has saved me eternal | 
sowl. L can’t spake to ye as I wud. But Heaven 
be mertiful to ye two all thé days of yer life.” 

The tears were standing in his eyes and he turned 
away, drawing his dirty coat-sleeve across his face 
to conceal his, emotion, 

But Kate stood speechless, the tears slowly trick- 
ling down her cheeks, and her eyes following the 
movements of the pale, géntle lady with the smooth 
brown hair and the dark blue eyes who had proved 





and was almost overwhelmed by tlie gratitude of 
Kate, 


to be thé true angel of Obristmas for her little shanty 


er husband reiterated. their grateful |’ 


veives were edlling to each other in glee and amnze- |, 


There ts one thing mote left on the tree; darling,” 


said Mr. Truelove to his’ wife, 
down ?” 


“Shall I take that 


‘Pertits-promive. And he'll keep it. ¢ “No, dear,” sho said, wh dreihutous totes, “ We 


will wait for Heaven to delivsr that.’” 

Her husband walked to the only article which re- 
‘matted upon the tree, It huig upon one of the high- 
est branches, 


out here & mitiute till the tree's lighted. ‘The back | Me-stood upota cliafr and rewd the label upon, it. 


It wad a little white stocking stuffed fall, aud on it 
was written the single word, * Bessie,” 
(To be continued.) 





UE MYSTERY OF 
FALKLAND TOWERS 


ae 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Who saveth itinocenes unlearned and pure; 
Though he be not all pure himself, doth earn 
At least one jewel in his angel crown. 
Parcted and Sigismunda, 
Lapy Fiorence, by. a great effort, roused her- 
self from the faintness that was creeping over her, 
and purtook of a little of the wirie that was offered 
tet by her quondam friends. Bat the apartment to 
which they had led her was also a gaming-room, 
only # little quietet than the one they had quitted. 
* Oh, my friend, if you love ma, «4 mé down to 
my earriage, for { cannot ses the footman any- 
ete!" she murttinted to the countess. “Iam not 
used to such scenes—indeed, I.am not! I.feel that 
I shall be very ill if Ido not quit this place at 
orice | 


8 

“ Wait buta little, dear!” returned the countess, 
soothingly. “I also feel faint, and wish to recover 
a little. Interest yourself in the strange scores 
around you, and’ you will soon bo better. See! play 
has been already resumed in the other room at the 





‘fdthing But'a little Natiee on them—tliat won't hurt | vety'table where—where the unfortunate affair do- 


curred.” 

 F can ittterest myself in nothing here,” said poor 
Floteniee. “ fs therd no other way out than through 
tliat terrible toom? I would as soon cfdss tie 
threshold of a death-chamber. Oh, dear! if there 
Wéto atidther way, I belicve I would venture it'alone 
rather than stay here,” 

“Do not dreant of it, my dear. There ix another 
way out though—that little passage, behind the 
boxes there; but it leads Beliind the stage, and one 
has to be attended by one of the atbendants.”’ 

“And is that bearded gentleman an attentlant 
who stands beside that little door through which so 
ti¥any are’ passing’?”’ 

“T rattly dd not know,” replied the countess, dx- 
changing glances with her co-conspirators, for’ tlity 
all recognized Hugo Withers in the gentleman 
t alluded to, in spite of his disgtise. “ Porhaps he 

is an attendatit; for that Little door leads into th« 
. @ress-circle of the‘ theatre.” 

“Tf none of you will gg me TF shall pre- 
sently feel constrained to seek bis aid. I culbit 
very wakind in you!” pursisted Lady Florence, the 
teats springing into her eyes. 

There was another swift interchange of glances, 
and this time if was full of satisfaction. 

“Patience! patience! my dear!” said the wily 
countess. ‘* Goodness gracious !’’ she added, with 
a wellaffected start: of stirprisé; there is Loti 
Falkland! Heaven gtant that he may not recognize 
any ofus! Hush!” 

ly Florence: dtow her veil nord securely over 
her face, and controlled herself by a breatliless 
@ffott; for she also recognized his lordsiiip, who 
was conversing with some gentlemen at the furviér 


niver git cracked agin, Tho rascals will:git it alll [ad of the saloon. 


* You,” murmured Madume' La Grande; “ and 
there ig that odious Captain Diggs, and with a lady 
$60. Dear me! sheis dressed and veiled precisely 
like you, my dear Lady Florence. What a strange 
éoindidence.. And, bless me, there—there—but no, 
| do not look in that @irection, my dear.” 

She pretended to take an effort to obstract the 
view, but Florende’s eyes wore as quick as hete, 
and she also had recognized Ralph Komney. — 

He was playing at some gare of dards with a 
number of men who appeared the most dissolute atid 
feckless in the room. i 

His face was so white arid haggard that Florence’s 
heart was nigh to bursting with pity, and a vague 
feeling very like remorsé also catised her bosom to 
heave. 

But at this moment Lord Falkland, who appeared 
to recognize the countess, approached the ladiés, 
and Florence again gathered her veil closer about 
her face, and breathed hard. 

Her dread of recognition amotnted to # perfect 
agony. She felt that stte would swoon away with 
mortification and shante should eithe® Ralph Rom- 
ney or his lordship know of het presence m those 
halls, whose true character ehe now more than eon- 
jectured. : “ 

Lord Falkland bent over the coutitess, and, cast- 





aud its inmates, 


ing a searching and suspicious glance at her com- 
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panions, said to her, in a low whisper, which, how- 
ever, it is needless to say was meant to reach Flo- 
rence’s ear : 

“I recognize you, countess. I know not who 
your companions may be, and perhaps it is none of 
my business ; but should—should you have dared 
to introduce my cousin to this place I—I assure you 
I will not forget to lay it to account.” 

His face grew dark and stern as he said this, but 
the countess, ina much more audible whisper, re- 
sented his suspicions that sucha thing could be 
possible, and he moved off, apparently satisfied. 

“ Dear me,”’ exclaimed the countess, “‘ he almost 
frightened the life out of me.” 

Florence knew not what todo. She felt that she 
had been cruelly deluded, and that now she would 
have given worlds to be in the open air. 

But now a new and general commotion arose in 
the rooms, 

‘** The princess! the princess !” cried a number of 
voices, as a stout old woman, preposterously over- 
dressed, made her appearance from the refreshment 
rooms. 

She waved her hand thrice. 

The throngs from all the saloons, as if moved by 
a single impulse, pressed eagerly toward the en- 
trances to the theatre-boxes, murmuring : 

“The novice!” ‘The novicei’” “ Who is sheto 
be ?” and similar expressions as they moved on. 

* What does it all mean ?” exclaimed Lady Flo- 
rence, almost beside herself with apprehension and 
alarm. 

But her companions—purposely, of course—had 
moved from her side and were gazing in another di- 
rection. 

Florence felt herself deserted, and was almost in 
despair. 

In this condition there passed by her the bearded 
gentleman who had been pointed out to her as one 
of the attendants who could guide a visitor out of 
the building by the narrow passage. 

“ Oh, sir,” she exclaimed, stopping him, “if you 
will assist me from this place to my carriage I will 
be very thankful. Ihave money and can pay you 
well for your trouble.” 

The gentleman bowed politely, and said, with 
great respect: 

“Itis my duty to comply with your request, 
lady ; but I cannot accept any money from you. 
This way,and I will assist you to your carriage 
without delay.” 

As she tremblingly accepted his arm and hastened 
with him toward the passage she heard a general 
titter behind her, but was too eager to seize the 
proffered chance of escape to turn, or guess what it 


was. 

When they were inside the gloomy passage, 
which was very dusty and dingy, and smelled of 
stage-paint and carpenter-work, they were impeded 
by a gentleman and lady who blocked up their 
way. This appeared to put her escort in extreme 
bad humour. In the confusion of passing each 
other Florence felt her arm disengaged from that 
of the attendant, and a strong, but not energetic, 
grasp detained her. 

For a moment she was almost beside herself 
with terror. When she recovered she perceived 
her escort far in advance—indeed, just about disap- 
pearing, with her place upon his arm occupied by 
*he lady who had blocked up their path. The 

ibstitution had been cunningly and swiftly per- 
fected, and the gentleman at her side was Captain 


iggs. 

She was at first impelled to cry out. But she 
remembered the sincerity of the captain’s advice 
preceding the exposure of the pseudo Percy Redes- 
dale at that terrible ball at Falkland House, and 
there was nothing but benignity and compassion 
in the frank, open face that was bending over 
now. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” he whispered ; “I am here 
to save you. The man who just left you—and 
who still fancies that he has you at his side—is no 
attendant whatever, but a minion of Falkland.” 

‘Oh, sir, then if you are here to save me, take 
me at once from this dreadful place, I am faint, very 
faint!” 

“No; you must bear up till I show you the extent 
of the villany intended for you—the infamy of the 
plot which they have contrived against you. Cou- 
rage, lady, courage! I will not tax your endurance 
more than is necessary.” 

He led her a little farther down the passage, and 
thence into a dark little alcove, through a masked 
window of which could be seen the entire interior 
of the theatre and the stage. 

“ Here, dear lady, be seated here, where you can 
see everything without being seen yourself,” said 
he, speaking in his sharp, swift voice. “ You see 
how jammed the theatre is—how they are standin 
on the benches—how they are still scrambling | 
fighting their way in ?” 

* Yes, sir, yes.” 

‘An ordinary performance has just been pre- 


sented upon that stage, but in a moment the cur- 
tain will rise upon a vastly different performance 
—that of a young and helpless woman overcome 
with terror and confusion—a yo however, in 
which these mean cowards and blackguards will 
take a fiendish delight.” J 

“Oh, sir!’? murmured the young lady, the faint- 
ness coming over her again; “it surely was not 

meant that—that I—thatI should bb——” 

“That im should be the victim ? Most certainly. 
Bear up, bear up, dear lady, and look !” 

The theatre was, indeed, the scene of the wildest 
excitement. The pit was overflowing, the boxes 
packed, the galleries stuffed with vicious humanity, 
They clung to the pillars of the dress-circle, 
swarmed over the benches like bees, and even strove 
to clamber over each other's shoulders.. They gave 
vent to their impatience in shouts, groans, whistles 
and excited cries. 

The leader of the orchestra flourished his fiddlé- 
bow, and the music was about to burst forth, when 
Lord Falkland was observed to struggle down to- 
wards the stage, shouting out at the top of his 
voice: 

** Stop the performance! It shan’t proceed! A 
foul trick is to be played upon a noble relative of 
mine! Stop it, I say!’’ 

“This is his lordship’s cue,” whispered Captain 
Diggs to the trembling lady at his side. ‘“* He 
wishes (after it is too late) to rush to your rescue 
—risk his life and all that sort of thing. But bear 
up a moment longer, and look!’’ 

Lord Falkland almost reached the stage, but 
here he was forced back, and his voice drowned by 
the frantic cries of the spectators, 

“Put him out!” “Ring up!” “The Novice!” 
“The Novice!’’ ‘ Give us the Novice!’’ 

The baton of the leader descended, and the 
music burst forth with a crash. 

Simultaneously the green curtain flew up, dis- 
closing the disguised Hugo Withers, with a veiled 
woman at his side. 

“ Off with her veil!” “‘ Let us see her!” “ Of with 
it!’ shouted the mob 
“Tt shall not be!” cried Falkland, struggling 
upon the stage. “I tell you it is a foul trick. This 


But Hugo tore the veil from his companion’s 
face. The crowd screamed forth their gratification, 
for there were but few who knew anything of a 
conspiracy; but Falkland started back with 


dismay. 

The face revealed was that of pretty little Annette, 
Lady Florence’s waiting-maid. , 
The countess, Madame La Grande, Lady Fitz- 
Grammont and Felicia Withers—who had gecured a 
cozy place from which to enjoy the success of their 
scheme—looked at each other in blank amazement. 
Lord Falkland was more than amazed; he was 
covered with confusion ; he felt the ludicrousness of 
his position in its fullest force. 

“Ts that little gipsy his lordship’s noble rela- 
tive ?” bawled the crowd, 

With a glance of supreme hate at the bewildered 
Hugo, and another even blacker and deadlier at the 
four ladies, who had come to share his triumph, 
Falkland hastened to remingle with the crowd, but 
followed by their jeers. 

Little Annette was left alone upon the stage, but 
she had evidently thoroughly received her cue be- 
forehand, and was not disconcerted in the least. 
She courtesied merrily, and her dark, handsome 
features were alive with glee. 

“Ts it — that you didn’t expect me?” she 
cried ; “ that you didn’t know the little gipsy girl 
was aongn for the evening to give you a gipsy 
song? Here itis! 

“THE GALLOWS-TREE, 
In the moonlight, by the fairy-brook, 
In the dingle by the haunted well, 
Creep softly down and you may look 
Where the gipsy lads and lasses d' 
errily, merrily, 
Lightly and tree, 
"Tis little they reck of 
The Gallows-Tree! 
With a hey no-uinuy ‘neath oak-tree and yew, 
And a hey no-ninuy for the Rommany crew ! 


“ Tell you your fortune, whate’er your caprice, 
Cross my palm with the money down; 
The prettiest wife for a silver piece, 
But a fairer still for a golden crown, 
Fortune and honour 
For the man that loves me, 
But for that other 
The Gallows-Tree! , 
With a hey no-niuny, ‘neath oak-tree and yew, 
And a hey no-ninny for the Rommuny crew ! 


“ Under the greenwood a smuggler I met, 
And he spread on the turf his stolen pelf, 
*Go to!’ I laughed ; ‘ for your silks are all wet, 
And you but a rogue that hath cheated himself.’ 
id 5 Fw J gipsy 
* My fortune tell me!" 
e 7 have one, rascal, 
*Tis the Gallows-Tree !” 
With a hey no-niuny ‘neath oak-tree and yew, 





And a hey no-ninny for the Rommany crew | 


*To mere ~~ ~ retina ten you may go, my 


} red-cloaked, as to a fair— 


Notas went =~ 
But merrily on high, at the bonny rope’s ends, 


With the hangman's nosegay, and a dance on 
the air. 
There’s many a rascal, 
Man and woman, here I see, 
Who would grace far better 
Old Tyburn tree ! 
With a hey no-ninny, ‘neath oak-tree and yew, 
And a hey no-ninny for the Rommany crew |’' 

Little Annette’s self-possession, and the decidedly 
uncomplimentary nature of her rude ditty, combined 
with the consciousness, on the part of her wicked 
auditors, that they had been unquestionably badly 
sold, aroused their ire to the highest pitch. 

They shrieked forth their chagrin, and a movement 
was made to the stage; while me La 
Grande—with Lord Falkland, black browed, at her 
seeereerrdenees over the edge of the box and 

ssed: 
ee Minx! traitress! You shall be yet paid off for 

ig " 
But little Annette’s courage was equal to the 
emergency. 

She did not lose time in futile efforts to find the 
single outlet from the stage; but, seizing an axe 
which happened to be lying at one of the wings, be- 
gan to cut her way out, to the great destruction of 
many a gilded and gaudily painted scene. 

‘The turbulent crowd roared like an angry sea in 
her wake. 
be foremost of her pursuers were over the foot- 
ights, 

But a huge piece of scenery at which she was 
hacking and slashing so bravely, swayed to and fro, 
and then fell, with a crash and clouds of dust. 
Annette sprang through and disa»peared. 

* After her! atter her!” screamed the old “ prin- 
cess,’”’ who leaned from one of the boxes waving her 
red arms frantically; for to tell the truth she was 
seriously alarmed lest the tumult should attract 
the attention of certain authorities whose acquaint- 
ance she was by no means desirous of making, 
“After her! Shecan’tfind the stage door.” 
But she evidently had found it ; and the mob on 
the stage now rolled back to the footlights, with 
cries of alarm. 
The clouds of dust were changed to dense volumes 
of smoke. 
There came the dull, heavy sound of an explosion, 
and red tongues of tire flashed and licked their way 
through the scenery. 
Iu the hurry of her flight Annette had overthrown 
a spirit lamp, and the Princess’s was on fire ! 
Sucha scene ensued as only can be created by 
such an event and under such circumstances. 
Shrieks, roars, shouts and imprecations filled the 


air. 
A terrible rush was made for the rear of the 
theatre. Men and women were trampled under 


foot. 

The little doors were quickly so blocked up as to 
be utterly useless; but the pressure of the strug- 
gling, blinded mob was so great that the entire par- 
tition work behind the pit and dress-circle gave 
way, precipitating the foremost head over heels 
into the gilded saloons behind, and giving the re- 
mainder a broader sweep to struggle out of the im- 
mediate danger. : 

But over, around and behind them, the fire and 
smoke careered and eddied like a hurricane. The 
theatre was scarcely vacated before its entire inte- 
rior was one mass of flame, Then the rush was con- 
tinued from saloon to saloon, and down the dingy 
stairs into the streets. 

But there were many who would never have 
escaped but for the assistance of the firemen and 
the police. They were carried, dragged and hustled 
out and away, in the sorriest plight. 

Then the fire swept and roared on, wreathing, 
writhing, rending, wrenching everything in its 
course, filling the air with demoniac laughter and 
scorn at the volumes of water poured in and 
upon it. 

Ppickpockets and ruffians roamed through the 
crowd, like weasels, reaping a rich harvest in 
watches, rings, brooches and other valuables. It was 
long past midnight, but the narrow streets for many 
rods around were swarming, and all London was 

wake, 

™ One of the journals of the following day con- 
cluded its report of the fire as follows : 

“The fire is supposed to have originated in 
the explosion of a kerosene lamp, but this is not 
certain. Thatno lives were lost by this conflagra- 
tion appears little short of a miracle; but there 
will be few worthy persons who will not rejoice in 
the destruction of this vicious resort. The 
Princess’s was one of those great temples of wick- 
edness, well known to the police, but permitted to 
exist by a sort of recognition which it received 
from many people of outward respectability, and 
even rank. Thatit was so permitted to exist was 





a reflection upon our municipality, the opprobrium 
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of which can only be erased’ by the speedy demo- 
lition of similar establishments and the arrest and 
punishmeut of their proprietors.” 


OHAPTER XXIV. 
In that corroding secrecy, which gnaws 
The heart to show the effect, but not the cause. 
Byron, 
Deep in my breast, with many a fol 
wae its loathsome lair, Me 
This heavy horror of speechless pain 
Goes with me everywhere. Urner. 

Carrain Diaas had only permitted Lady Flo- 
rence to witness the unveiling of Annette upon the 
stage, and the consequent bewilderment of Lord 
Falkland, and had then hurried her to the stage- 
door, and thence to the street. 

** Bear up, bear up, my dear young lady !’’ he ex- 
claimed, cheerily, as he led her round the corner to 
the larger entrance to the Princess’s—the fresh, 
cold air reviving her greatly. ‘This is your car- 
riage. You shall be home in a trice.”’ 

** But, sir,” said Florence, looking hopelessly up 
and down the dreary and deserted street, wherein 
her carriage and horses stood, entirely unattended ; 
eg captain, neither my coachman nor footman is 

ere.” 

“They are most likely upstairs enjoying them- 
face, ‘ell me, my dear young lady, can you trust 
me Ld 

“T cannot understand you, sir; but I do, I do 
trust you with all my heart!’’ she replied, in a 
feeble, broken voice. 

“Then step in at once,” said he, smiling and 
opening the door of the carriage. “I’ve played 
coachman before, and can do so again.  I’ll have 
something to say to you before you enter your 
house. Above all, don’t break down, don’t give in! 
It’s your only chance to get ahead of —” 

He motioned with his thumb over his shoulder, 
smiled again, and closed the door. She saw him 
muffle himself almost to the eyes in his heavy cloak, 
heard him spring upon the box, and then she was 
driven speedily away. 

“* There’s still a light or two at one of the upper 
windows, so some of the domestics must be up,’’ 
said Captain Diggs, cheerily, as he opened the car- 


riage door in front of F d House, and assisted 
Lady Florence to alight. 

He then supported her up the d steps of the 
mansion, and, before ringing the bell, as they stood 


in the shadow of the porch, spoke to her, express- 

ing himself almost with the rapidity of the thoughts 

that impelled his words, but so incisively, so 

pag to the point that she never forgot a word 
e said. . 

* Listen, lady. You haveseen many strange con- 
tradictions in my conduct and character, and will 
yet see many more. I’m playing a deep game, and 
my object is the same as your own — fife, liberty, 
happiness. Your enemiee are myenemies. Do not 
fancy that Iam Romney’s foe. I’m only re 
him in hand in order to keep him from others. 
will yet save him, as I mean to saye you. What you 
have seen to-night must convince you that La Grande, 
Arundel, Fitz-Grammont and little Felicia are no- 
thing more than Falkland’s mean-souled confede- 
rates. He has many more. The footman who at- 
tended you tlis evening is the steward—Hawkes— 
disguised. The coachman is also a paid villain, one 
of Falkland’s minions. The rded scamp who 
would have led you upon the stage this evening— 
and whom I ol little Annette so cleverly outwitted 
—is Hugo Whithers, another one. Never mind 
about little Annette, I will take care of her, you will 
have to spare her for some time. Should she fall 
into La Grande’s hands I wouldn’t give a sixpence 
for her life. She was in the league, butis now your 
friend. Let me tell you what course to pursue. When 
Falkland faces you—he will not be in a hurry to do 
so—do not pretend that you know all. Say you 
made your way into the street, by hiring an escort, 

i @man to drive you home, and left the car- 
riage in the street, to await the arrival of the recreant 
coachman. Have youa shilling about you? If so 
let me have it.” 

She drew a coin wonderingly from her pocket. 

“Thank you,” said he, taking it. ‘* Now, you see, 
you have paid me for my services, which will pre- 
vent your telling a falsehood about the escort, the 
coachman, etc. To continue—be perfectly fearless 
of Falkland, and commence the fight by ordering 
La Grande out of your house, Of course he'll kick, 
but beard him without fear, and I will answer for 
it that assistance, at least temporary assistance, of 
the most agreeable character, will come to your aid. 
Above all, whatever strange you see, or hear, of me 
—hie lordship does not suspect me as yet—don’t lose 
faith. Anddon’tgivein! If you give in you are 
attheir mercy. Wiil you doall this ?” 

“Oh, sir, I will—I will with all my power!” ex- 
claimed Florence, grasping his hand. 

He rang the bell. 

“There comes some one! I know the butler’s 
step on the stairs, You must be very cross about 





being driven here by a stranger. Good-bye! What- 
ever you do don’t give in !”” 

He sprang from her side and disappeared down 
the lonely street. 

Diggs walked away at a rapid pace, but inanaim- 
less manner, more like one desirous of being alone 
with his thoughts than of seeking his home, 

He happened to walk in the same direction as the 
one from which he had driven ane Florence, and 
was soon upon the outskirts of the hubbub and up- 
roar occasioned by the burning of the Princess’s. 

Learning this much from a passing policeman, he 
pressed his way vigorously through the steadily 
thickening crowd. 

A minor excitement was going on in a narrow 
lane, where @ group of ruffians were surrounding 
two men engaged in a terrible fight. One of them, 
and he who appeared to be getting the upper hand, 
was a haggard fellow, clothed in squalid rags, and 
Captain Diggs recognized in his opponent, to his 
temporary surprise, no other than Hawkes, the 
villanous steward of Falkland Towers. His false 
whiskers had been torn from his face, his footman’s 
livery was torn and bedraggled with mud. His 
tongue was protruding from his lips, and his green 
little eyes starting from their sockets, for the ragged 
knee of his assailant was pressing upon his pros- 
trate form, and the two remorseless hands his 
windpipe in their clutch. 

“ Let go, man ! let go! you are killing him !” cried 
a number of voices, and the ragged fellow was 
clutched by the collar. 

“Let me alone with my enemy! He is mine, 
mine, I say !” cried the tatterdemalion, fiercely, and 
struggling to retain his death-grip at the other's 
throat. “ He’s not the only convict I seed dragged 
from the fire to-night — not the first as I’ve sworn 
revenge on—an’ d’ye think I’ll let this ’un go when 
my = are on his gullet? Let me go! he’s 
mine !’’ 

But they tore him off, and Hawkes was permitted 
to rise and skulk away, though he did so followed 
by a string of imprecations from the tatterdemalion 
which were perfectly horrible in their frenzied in- 
tensity. But he was also hustled away by the jeer- 
ing crowd. 

Az he turned a corner into a more deserted and 
still meaner street a voice behind him caused him 
to stop suddenly, and then quiver as if paralyzed. 

* George Grindle |’ 

The tatterdemalion turned slowly and fearfully, 
and then surveyed the speaker, who was Captain 
Diggs. 

* Do you know me ?” 

The tatterdemalion shook his head. 

‘I do you, as you perceive by me calling you by 
name ; and perhaps it is as well that you should not 
know me at present. You have served out your 
time, and are not a ticket-of-leaver ?” 

* Yees, sur.” 

“Your enemies here are mine as well. Here is 
money for you; meet me in Hyde Park, on the 
drive, to-morrow at noon, and better dressed than 
now. Hereafter, if you meet me, do not recognize 
me unless I give you a sign. I will befriend you 
from time to time, so look out that you throw not 
yourself in the clutches of the law again.” 

The haggard man appeared at first to be stupefied 
at the number of gold pieces that were poured into 
his hand; but, as the captain was turning swiftly 
away, he broke out, in a hurried manner: 

“One moment, your honour!”’ said he. “I doan’t 
remember yer, an’ yet—an’ yet there be somethin’ 
about yer face as brings summat to mind. You 
called me by name—did you happen ever to meet a 
brother of mine, a poor prisoner, Jack Grindle, as 
he was called? An’ do you happen to know as what 
be a-come of him ?” 

* Jack Grindle is in his grave. No more at pre- 
sent.” 

The captain wheeled quickly, but he heard the 
tatterdemalion give a sob, and then a sound, as if 
he was sitting down somewhere to have out a little 
broken-heartedness all to himself. 

The captain pressed forward through the great 
throng. The fire was being something hke sub- 
dued 3 the torrents that were poured — it, but 
was still raging fiercely as he approached. 

He met a number of acquaintances who had been 
in the building, and they were in a particularly 
sorry plight; all were dirty, wet, torn, and noisy. 

But the captain was particularly interested in two 
disabled carriages, and the group about them; for 
the group consisted of Lord Falkland, Madame La 
Grande, the countess, Lady Fitz-Grammont, and the 
demure Felicia Withers. . 

His lordship, muddy and smoke-grimed, glared 
about him with helpless superciliousness. The 
countess and Miss Felicia had come off compara- 
tively well; but La Grande and the Fitz-Grammont 
were in a most deplorable condition, the former with 
her bonnet gone, her hair down, and the skirt of her 
elegant silk dress torn in ribbons, and draggled with 
the filth of the streets. 





The plebeian{bystanders either knew or cared 
nothing for their rank, and the firemen and police- 
men were too busy to render them any assistance, 
if so disposed. 

The captain greeted them with his customary 
cheeriness, which Falkland answered by a savage 
glare, which by no means added to his personal 
beauty; but the ladies were disposed to hail the 
prospect of succourin a more amiable spirit. 

**Too bad! too bad!” exclaimed the captain. 
“Why, I was in the Princess’s with a lady myself, 
but left before the theatre was full. I meta friend 
over the way there who told me all about the little con- 
tretemps of the stage. Funny, wasn’t it ? Who could 
have induced Little Annette to make her débit so 
inopportunely ? Puts me in mind of a fire I once 
saw ina Mahratta jungle. Allthe tigers jumping 
about, hyznas squealing like stuck pigs, giraifes, 
five-toed elephants, ring-tailed bab——” 

Lord Falkland lifted his hands aloft and shook 
his fists at the heavens, in impotent rage. 

“Excuse me, my lord, but my anecdotal mania 
will get the best of me at times! Pray stand back 
and let me take a look at the carriages ; you know 
I’m handy at such things. So-so, not so bad after 
all. Only an axle a little crushed on one, and the 
other none the worse off, except for the loss of # 
tire, and the panels, with the Arundel coat of arms, 
pretty well smashed in. Here, some of you hulking 
fellows! don’t you want to earn some halt-crowns, 
instead of gaping there at titled people in distress, 
like boobies at a fire? Try and get me a hammer 
and a fireman’s hatchet and let’s see what we can 
do for them.” 

The practical cheeriness of Diggs was magnetic, 

In a few minutes a dozen stou: fellows were heav- 
ing and hammering yoy | at the wheels’ and axles, 
and in a quarter of an hour the carriages were in 
readiness for temporary service, 

* There !”’ said the captain, distributing the half- 
crowns he had promised, ‘Now all you want is 
your coachmen,”’ 

“ The rascals have deserted us, captain,” said his 
lordship, losing something of his surliness in return 
for the service that had bven done him so disinte- 
restedly. 

“ Any cabbies in the crowd who want to earn a 
guinea apiece by driving these parties homeward ?’* 
called out the captain, raising his voice. 

Two volunteers instantly made their appearance, 

“ Now, countess, allow me to have the honour of 
assisting youin. Who'll gowith you? Ah! the 
queenly Fitz-Grammont, and the happy Felicia, joy- 
ously named. There youare. You next, my dear 
Madame La Grande. My lord, hope [ shail have 
the pleasure of meeting you again. Hullo, what’s 
u FF 

4 man was standing at his lordship’s side, and 
had just touched his hand. 

The man was the tatterdemalion. His lordship 
betrayed unusual pallor even beneath the smoke- 
grime that soiled his face. The tatterdemalion 
said nothing, but stood like the model of a KF ioren- 
tine mendicant in an artist’s studio. But his thin 
lips were compressed and his hollow eyes glared 
with a world of baleful meaning. 

“ Here!” said his lordship, recovering himself by 
an effort ; “‘I’m not in an aims-giving humour, at 
present ; but here is a guinea, my man!” 

He sprang in after Madame La Grande, and both 
carriages were driven away. 

The tatterdemalion stood gazing after them for a 
moment, as though riveted to the ground. He 
then started, and, as if the guinea in his palm was 
burning him like a live coal, he cast it far over the 
heads of the multitude into the still-raging con- 
flagration and strode away, looking so much loftier 
and prouder, despite his rags, that those who wit- 
nessed the act could only follow him with wonder- 
ing eyes. s , 

Captain Diggs also looked after him curiously, 
and then likewise moved away. As he did so there 
returned to his face and mien that haggard, broken, 
incensed expression which, as we have seen, some- 
times took possession of him when he considered 
himself unobserved. 

(To be continued.) 








CHARLEY GALE. 
By the Author of “ The Lily of Connaught.” 


—_—_ 
CHAPTER IX, 
Let it work ; 
For ’tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard. Shakespeare. 
NeveR was & man more astonished than Mr, 
Quillington when he lifted the morning paper and saw 
the announcement which outlawed Charley Gale. He 
could uot believe his eyes until he had read it over 
and over again. cad i 
The kind-hearted pedagogue, with all his simpli- 
city of mind, was yet possessed of an innate shrewd- 
ness which enabled him to predicate the disposition’ 
of those with whom he came iuto contact whethet 
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within or without the walls of hig sehoolroom, with 
marvellous promptness and accaracy. His intuitiors 
convinced him that it was morally impeossilile that a 
lad of the calibre of Charley Gale should commit a 
crime such as that of which he was accused. 

* It is impossible!” he said. “The poor boy has 
been forced to fly to eseape their abuse, and this is 
some scheme of the miserable pettifogger te eover 
his fault. Good Heaven! driven inte the streets in 
such a night!”’ eried the kind-hearted gentieman, ag 
he glanced through his window and saw tle snow- 
blocked streets aud heard the muffled, sepulchral 
sounds that arose from below. ‘With horrid expec- 
tation he ran his eye down the colurnns of the paper 
one after another until he was petrified by seeing the 
heading, “Frozen to death,” followed by a very 
short paragraph relating the finding of the body of 
au unknown boy and its removal to the dead-touse 
tur identification. 

He cast the paper from him with a groan, dressed 
rapidly and rushed fromthe house, Before long he 

proached the dead-boyse, that gloomy receptacle of 
the unknown dead, and saw several shivering forms 
standing knee-deep in the suow gaping in the win- 
dow. These were mere euriosity seekers. 

Quillington pusbed past them and descended the 
steps, The first object that met his gaze was Job 
Wigmer, the man with the angry face. None of 
the Innocent’s comrades bad remembered or 
tLought fitto repert hig avrest, and the father on 
eceing the paper had hastened thither, fearing to find 
bis child in the frozea boy. 

There were two forms that next met his view. 
One was the frail form of a boy with long, ancombed 
sed hair—a mere wreek—a skeleton. tn the poor, 
wasted form to which the cold oieloth cling so 
closely, in the pinched cheeks and sunken eyes, in 
the tattered garments that hung atthe head of his 
cold conch, could be read the sad history of a boys’ 
battle and its bitter end. Mr. Quiltington, though 
moved by tue mournful sight, gave a sigh of relief 
when he saw that it was not Charley Gale. 

On the other gilde lay the tall, muscular form of a 
bearded man. His head had been beaten in with a 
bludgeon, one side of hia face was. much swollen, 
and his coarse hair was clotted with blood. The 
clothes which bupg beyond his head showed that he 
had belouged to the hardworking class, ayd ope 
sinewy arm was stretched yaked on the outside of 
the black covering thet the scar of an old tracture 
might aid iu his identitication. - 

Mr. Quillingtop was turning away mournfully from 
these sad, sickening sights when a worn-looking 
woman, bareheaded and pearly clad, rushed wildly 
down the steps followed by two children. She leid 
her trembiiug hands upon the sash andcast one eager 
look at the manly form withim, then, with @ scream 
that cardied the blood in every heart, she reeled and 
would have fallen onthe flagged floor but that (Quil- 
lington sprang forward and caught ‘her, 

* Oh, great Heaven!” she shrieked, it’s my Jimmy 
--it’s my Jimmy! Ob, my poor children, it’s your 
father! Oh, my Jimmy! How could they kill my 
Jimmy? He was so good—he never injured mortal 
but lisself. He had no fault but one—no faut but 
one. Heaven's curse upon the drink? He spent ‘his 
earniugs on them and they’ve murdered him. 
Heaven's curse upon the drink! Oh, are you sure he 
isdead? Letme hearhim. Let me speak to him. 
He will know my voice. He will answer me if he has 
breath !” 

Mr. Quillipgton was glad to give the stricken 
woman iuto the charge of an official and hurry away. 
At the door he looked back, The peor wile was 
beating her bosom and sobbing ont the name of the 
dead man, one of the childrap was screeching fran- 
tically, and the other stood in stupid amazement, 
gazing «t the ricid form of his parent, 

All the atyention of the bystanders was turned on 
this group. Not an eye regarded the peer frozen 
little waif that Jay placidly mpon the other side, 
and yet, thought Quilliugton, a mother had watched 
for him, and kissed his lips, and daneed bim an her 
knee, had soothed bis slumbers, and enjoyed his 
waking gambols, never dreaming of the day when 
he should be cast a broken wreck npgn the shoals of 
time for stranger hands to bury. 


The crowd outside had greatly increased, and, as 
Mr. Quilliugton pushed his way through, with the 
wild cries of the widow and orphan ringing in his 
ears, he saw Crittles leave the window and turn up 
ay adjoining street with an undisguised look yi 
disappointment on his evil face, In a moment Mr, 
Quillington reached his side and laid his hand upon 
Kis arm. Crittles started and quaked like an appre- 
Lended murderer ; but, as soon as he saw who it 


: as, he braged his trembling nerves and tried to logk 
} ied, 

1, good-morning, sir,” he said; haughtily. “You 
ate + (¢ On the same errand as myself—you are 
uly disappointed like myself,” 





Mr, Quillington remembered the mar’s look at the 
window, and thought that the dispppeintment wes 
anything but agreeable, ; 

‘ What is that about Charles Gale?” he said, im-r 
patiently, 

“Ah, a sad affair! Did you ever hear the like?” 
said Mr, Orittles, mournfy!ly. 

* What does it all mean ?” asked Quillington. 

“Mean?” eried Crittles, in a tone of vetuke 
“ Have you not read the papers?” 

“Yes, but do not believe them,” said Quillington, 
angrily. ‘I know the boy-—~he is no thief,” 

* Nevertheless they speak the truth,” said Crittles, 
with the slightest shake in his oily voice, TF am 
grieved to swy it, sir, but the unnatural ingrate does 
not deserve your good opinion. 'Tia not the loss of 
property that afflicts me—it’s the baseness of the 
viper that I fostered with a father’s care. Yor must 
believe the papers.” ; 

“ Sir” sald Mr. Quilfington, suddenly. “Was it 
not you yourself that d the paragraph 

Mr. ittles stopped short with a gasp and his 
face changed colours like a chameleon, 

“What? I, sir—L?” he said, 

“You,” returned Quilliagton,. mercilessly. It 
smacks of the scrivener, and the panting sconndrel, 
You have the very phrases on your tepgue’s eud,” 

“Look here, sir,” cried Crittles, pubyttoning hig 
overcoat, and. immediately buttoning is again, * I'd 
have you know that J am pot used te auch qn- 
guage. 

* You should be, thea, for you dasenve it, and 
you shall be when 1 speaks to you,” said Quillington, 
with a blaze in the eyes that burned into the other's: 
soul, ‘There is something more behind this, Dhis: 
robbery iv a villanous pretence+r@ bese conspiracy 
against an.erphan,” 

“What—-what, sir! Dare yow acensé me?” 
blustered Crittles, though he was trembling from: 
head to foot, 

“T dare aeeuse the guilty,” said Quillingten, 
warmly,“ and I devote my energies te finding who is 
guilty ! / 

“Beware, sir! beware!" cried Crittles, melo- 
dramatically. “ Beware how you hint, to me! 

“4 do not hint—I speak directty—F mean yea oA 
cried the principal, with contemptnous deflagee. 
“For reasons bést known to. yourself, you baxe 
driven. this poor lad ipto the storm to die. You came 
hoping tp find him there, and you are disappointed . 
that you did not.” 

If the academy boys could. only have seen the 
anger-flaming eyay of “that glorious; Old Quilh” 
they would have wondered at the amannt of Jatent 
heat that existed in their cold-serfaced principal, 

Crittles crouched miserably away, but. he still, 
growled like a cur at bay, 

“ This abuse amounts to assault,” he agid. ‘You 
shal) bear from me, sib.” 

The prinoipal turned: from bim contemptueusiy 
and started up the streat. At: that time two men) 
passing in opposite: directions hajled each: other 
with a bluff good-moarniag, 

“What's down thers, ‘I'’om ?” said ane of them. 

“Only two, Boy friz ‘to death and a man with 
a smashed head,” answered Tom. “ What's the 
news ?” 

“Nothia’ mnch. They’ve nabbed the youngster 
that did the robbery.” 

“ff> didn’t have much of a run. 
any .f the swag on him?” 

“ Yes, they found a hankafiteh full o’ jewlry, but 
no plate.” 

* P*r’aps his pals made off with them,” said Tom, 
and the two quidnunes passed on. 

Tbege words went with icy arrows to the heart of 


Did they get 


\Quiltington, for hé had a real affection for the boy, 


aud when he heard, the whet-saw laugh of Orittles 
and saw the leer of villanous triumph on his visage 
he hurried away, angry and sick at heart, He knew 
that Crittles was capable of any villany that would 
serve his interesta, and he had all confidence in his 
estimate of Charley Gale’s character being correct 
But he could not dowbs the words of the man who 
said that the boy had been arrested with a partion of 
the atolen property in his possession. 

Could it be possible that Charley, forned to fly; 
from the house of this miserable tyrant, hed des» 
perately seized these things gs a means of subsis- 
tence 2 He dismissed the doubt the momentiit arose. 


Still he was perplexed. Crittles:must have had good 


cause for keeping this boy so long, aud he bad good 
cause now for getting rid of him. 

What was it? Phat was where the mystery lay, 
anda he must fathom it. 
* * . . * 

It was the morning on which the examination of 
the school rioters was to take place, and the principal 
had excused the attendance of his pupils that those 
who had been present at the fight might appear at, 
court in case they should be required as witnesses, 


j and kigsed the 


He was determined’ to push this affair so that an 
end should be put to affrays of the kind. 

After partaking of a light, hasty breakfast, he pro- 
ceeded to the court and found it already opened and 
the room crowded. There were many of his own 
scholars there, and several of the opposition party 
who had been bailed out were now present with their 
relatives. In some cases whole families, father, 
mother, sisters and brothers, not to mieytion cousins 
aud aunts, had turned out to grace the momentous 
occasion, and all had dressed in thair best and endea- 
voured to look their begt, with a misty idea that the 
respectability of their persoual appearance would in- 
fluence the aoguiuailiniiaes of the young respon - 
dents. 

It was astndy for an artist ov a physiognomiss, 
a strange gight to look around and note the assumed 
expression of amiability ou-the countenances of the 
women, the holiday aspeet of the men, and the 
awe and affright on the rows of young faces, The 
magistrate was disposing of the asugl quantity of 
wifé-beaters, drunkards, apd vagrants. But, owing 
to the peculiar’ manper of doing- such thinga, 
the public could only yee at the crimes and 
punishments of these drifts of hamanity. They 

| were dragged forward by @ court officer, another 
officer ieldeed a book with ® womanlike grace, thas 
could only be acquired by long ‘practice, tuen after 
three segonds of indistincs mumbling, the magistrate 
frownéd 4¢ the prisoners, gave a flourish of the pen, 
and they were dragged away again, legving the aur 
dience jm: a. delightful state, of uncertainty 4s. to 
whether the, geateel. court officer wag leading the 
hungrydookipg. eulprite to breakfast or the scaf- 

d., ‘The prisgnes. was saved all tronble--he had 
no. Wore apparent. interest ‘ip matter than the 
man in the mooa—+be was “taken in and done for” 
withous being called. npos to say @ word; if he did 
Show any, insane. inclination to distress himself by 
speaking he, was humevely silenced. The whole 
adlair was incomprehensibly business-like. 

But it is a smooth stream that. never meets ® 
stoppage, | Mr. .Quillingtan,’ grown tired of the 
manotosy of the ings, had tarned his eyes 
jaway aod was thinking \of Charley Gale, when @ 
buzz from thet part ‘of the audience noarest the 
bench recalied his attention. A boy had been 
led forward and placed within the prisoners’ 
lock: The principal ‘could ‘merely see the crown of 
hig head A policeman ascended the witness-bog 

The mayistrate seemed to ask 
a question and to be spprised af the answer, for 
\he arose from his seat, and, teaning forward with 
lhig knuckles on the desk, looked down at the 
isoner. 

‘* What’s your name, boy?” he said, graffly. 

There was no aygwer,aud the magistrate frowned 
ag he said: 

“That won't sawe you, my boy, We gan com- 
mit people hase withoat names, You'd bother; 
tell is,” 

Na. answer, end the magistrate turned to the 
policemen, ) 

“ 'Phis,is astubbora youngster you have picked 
up,” he said, with’ a grim amile, What's the 
charge?” 

“ Vagrancy, your honour.” 

“WVagraney!’ said the magistrate, in surprise. 
“He duesn’t look jike one of that sort. Where did 
you find him?” 

The policeman mumbled out his evidence in the 
approved style, and at this time Quilliugton noticed 
Mr. Crittles pushing importantly forward with an 
imposing bundle of papérs im his haud. He wag 
followed by the portly Mr. Weldon and Frank, both 
looking very sorrowful. ’ 

“So, wy lad,” said the iopitrite, again leaning 
\on his desk to look down on tie prisoner, “ you have 
no home, and, you won’t.tell your name. Do you 
know that xou are guilty of coutelnpt of court, and 
that I cay double your sentence for it? Better 
consider.” 

Mr, Qrittles had worked himself forward to the 
bar, but suddenly stopped aghast, for in the contu- 
macious prisoner he recognized Charley Gale. H3 
was dumbfounded. What could. be the meaning 
of this? Ifthe boy, as he had heard, had been 
arrested for the rebbery, what could be his purpese, 
for denying his name? Why could he be arraigned 
on @ paltry charge of vagrancy? Orxittles was about 
to proclaim the prisoner’s name when the brilliant 
thought siyuck. bim thes be had better not, Yo 
would take advamtage of the mistake. He did nok 
want (he boy to we-appear. He had hoped that be 
would eacape atrest. He would be silent, and let 
the prisoner’s own stubbornness remove him frow his 
path. Thus dvould his ultimate purpose be gecom- 
plished without trouble, without exposure, without 
perjury. 

But this pleasing plan was spoiled by Frank 








Weldon catching sight of the prisoner. 
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“Why, father!” he eried, “it’s he! 

ale!” 

A bomb-shell crashing through the roof could 
not have brought the crowd of scholars more sud- 
denly to their feet. Mr. Quillington rushed forward, 
and a vague cheer of confidence greeted him as he 
went, but it was silenced by the oflicers. Charley 
Gale’s head was bent, and his cheeks were red with 
6hame—not the shame of q criminal, but the shame 
of being clasged along with them, of being called a 
vagrant before his schoolmates. That was the 
reason for withholding his n 

Mr, Cyittles’s bewilderment had returned, He was 
only strong where there wag no opposition. Myg. 
Crittles was not at his elbow to prompt him, and he 
hardly knew what to do, But when he gaw 
Quillington he felt that something must be dong or 
the boy would s!ip through hig fingers. 

“Oharleg Gale?” gaid the magistrate; “is shat 
your name, boy ?” 

“Charles Gale is his name, your ot baa 


It’s Charley 


Crittles, with an oratorical wave of his b 
“This, your honour, is the upgratefyl viper 
tobbed my house,” 

“ Robbed your house ?” gaid the magistrate, loaking 
with judicious gravity at the jesticulati . 
“* Officer, there is no charge of robbery agaings this 
—this fellow, is there ?” 

* No, your honour.” 

“If your honour please,” said Mr. Crittlag--t the 
morning paper is at your elhow. Surely your henour 
‘has nota shell reward in the Sak | 
of the atrosity, 


The sank himself everlastinglyin the 
cotimatnag af by disclaiming all wledge 
of it. 


“ Susely, zou hogan,” gaid Crittles—“sugely thig | apid 
officer knows why has brought this boy beforg 


you. 
“IT presume be doa 

you will only explai epg a: 

self before me we will proceed atl busines 

““Wuy, your honour,” cried Critties, thle v 
coat, containing jewellery, a portion of the ete 
perty, has been found.” 

A ery of astonishment burst from Charley, and was 
8choed throughout the court. 

“ Your honour,” said the clerk, riging,.“ there Wes 
acoat and some jeweller brought in thig morning.” 
P A emails of ApRPe lit Orijcles's (og t gter fad 

one hisduty. He cast.an approvip pun 
thé altace but fiat clever Ma ene se eh 
Theclerk when he spoke had hel the pnd 
the magistrate, noticir ine Stes wilh 2 sich 
Charley viewed it, apked him abruptly if is wes his, 

= Y¢x, sir, " answered arly promptly. * But I 
did not have it {f stole ao jevgilery 5.1 fed bepauge I 
thought ney meant to ime.” 

“T knew it,” exclai ed Mr. nil » forgekti 
the dignity of the tivesnus n Pre ip gion. Aas eine 
me, your honoyr, but thar A base conspiracy against 
the boy. He is 4 pupil of ming, uppn wboer hypepty 
i'd rik my life. \ 

“And I mipe: I endorge that }” said Mx. Weldov, 
in bis brogd, hearty manaar. Fast brave boy; 
he has too mach Paekte bea thiel”” 4 

Charley turped his eyes, fata with gratitude, 


istrate ; 4 and if 
ors 


towards his two de ‘enders, ut be had toturn away 

again ves he tears that filled them apd ho recover 

from the ¢gho mse ae that came ReAR him, 

TRAN tog mych 5 ROSS. WAS WOKS LO Rear than 
pression, 


ait ae) me his shoking sensation. tap, byt. of a 
‘Beep heart, beer! whispered Frapk, ‘ Qid 


Quill has givep. big acheck, aud Quills cheak. with 
endorsepent ip Se7%s 
“1 pateeive that there is something srrang here,” 


said the magistrate, “ and thongh jt 48 drresular, wa 
will 3 vest ate it, ; 
Officer,” said the magistraty, “what. do sou 
know about this coat and trpkess2” 
“Nothing, your honour, That ia. Officer MoClin- 
togk’s job, 


“ 


“We ) at wi 4 r f| ps 
quashe: h ‘Ou on “5 ee ones of vagranoy. ie 


Officer McUlintock: appeared, and. baxing gone 


through the pantomime with the beak, stated. what - 


he knew about the coat dn this mayuer : 

“Your bonour, information was Jeft et. atation 
late Jast zich that robbery had been, committed by 
@ boy at house of Orittles, Esquire, gentleman, pre- 
sent; too stormy for impediate ipvestigation, there- 
fore immediate investigation postponed till morning ; 
at daylight read announcement of ,robhery in paper 
and offer of reward, proceeded promptly to.vicinity, 
caught sight of boy ; strugk by his auspicious maoye- 
ments, gaye, chase, and erested him wi 
ong. fe jewellery in hia pOssessign.” 

he perspiration was rolling in great beads down 


with this coat 


j flemoralined, 
gC 


for not running away when so great a fear had beste 
their owner, 
“Was it this boy?” asked the magistrate, point- 
ing to Charley. 
“No, your honour, it was that one,” said O flicer 
McClintock, poiuting toa kicking, roaring figure, 
which the court officer and the doorman were drag- 
gi forward, 
y dragged him up to the rail, and the quills 
nthe fretful porcupine werag mere nothing to 
the hair on Mr. Crittles’s head when he recognized 
in the new prisoner his son Peter, heir of his vil- 
lany, hope of his heart, rather a forlorn hope at 
that moment, 

Briefly, Peter Orittles was a great slug-a-bed. He 

let morning papers get ahead of him, and 

g forth to set his trap had fallen into 

the dg of the thirsters after reward—of whom 
was ser McClintock, 

*0-9-\)! O-o-h!” he blubbered, ““I—I—didn’s da 
it, It was him! It was Oharley Gale! Q-o-h! 
father, they caught me doing it, and they think that 
lp thie, Q-o-h |” 

% Silence, you coward!” gasped Crittles, who was 
himself a's | falling to pieces with tepror at his 
i 4 ** You found this coat?” 

*Phat’s enough, sir,” said the magistrate. ‘No 
leading questions—no tampering with wifnesses—no 
prompting here, I’llask the questions, Now, my 
boy, you mugs answer me honestly, What is your 


name? 

Pp -e-atey O-Crittles, sir.” 

% person your father ?” 

'¥e-g-s, sir.” 

Please, your honour——” sais’ Crittleg, 

% If you wish to pleasa,me you will bg gilent,” 
she magistrate. “ Now, boy, what were you doing 
With this coat?” 


ker to hig father and back again. The magi 
tiaie’s frown was mere toxpifying than his fatuer 


a's mas going to put it where I could find it ggain 
=. the policeman came.” 
© told you to do that?” 

The boy hesitated, but the magistrate cried, 
sharply: ~ 

“Come, speak out, or away you #0." 

« 6-o-h!? roared Peter, in tremble, ‘it was father 
and mother,” 

“Qh!” said the magistrate, “and where did this 
bundle of rings come from, and this gi anfi¢ 
brooch ?” ’ 

“ They'rp mother’s.” 
“Your honour!” cried Oxittleg, tremulously. 

* Silence, sit!” thundered the magistrate. i Now, 
Peter, how did your mother’s rings and hrageh get 
info the pocket of this boy’s coat 2?” 


“M-mother put them there,” 
* What for yh 
“To make believe Charley Gale stole tham,” 


Crittles’s self-pgysession had totally deserted him, 
pad tyurping An gp amerid Pager he tried to stagger 
towards the door. ut an yficer, clapping his sand 
upon his collar, whirled him back. He-was perfectly 
The angry tyrant, the self-sufficient 

shemer, the oily fawner, bad all disappeared, aud 
the mere abject villain, in all his native meanness, 
clung to the rail for support, with the cold perspira- 
Hign standing on his ashen face. } 

“You miserable creature,” gid the magistrate, 
you to make you feel the depth of your degradasion? 
You stand here guilty of a dastardly conspiracy 
against the character and Wberty of buis poor bay 
pop gply this but, you haye made your own child a 
partner of your villany.  Yonrad the wicked bold; 
negs tolaya scheme which, f cared through, would 
eeane Oe perjury of yourself, your ¢hid, aud your 
wife,’ 

“Oh, your honour, I did not-—~” gasped the man. 

“Tf you gid not foresee that,” said the magistrate, 
* you are gn idiot as well 49,a,knaxe. Yet you have 
the presumption to disgrace an honourable profession 
by calling yourself, alawyer, and the boldfageduess 
to ingult this cqurt by coming here to push your owa 
yillany... Dhere must be short work made of such 
men as you—you are dangerous, IL wil) detain you 
to answer. You shall have the pleasure of paying 
this officer the raward which, you were s9 generous 
as to offer. If neither of these gentlemen choose, to 
follow this matter, I shall myself take up this boy’s 
cause+—it.is aow the cause of the public, 

“Now, Petey? he resumed, “it’s a good. thing 
to obey your paxents, but 1 do not imagine that auy- 
body, would blame you for refusing to let them mujke 
a rascal of you. You can run home now and comfort 
ycur mother with the pews that your fatuer is very 
Ukely to getintothe prison that he meant far Charles 


foul mek at Lim for a moment, “ whatean I say, to 





Gale. Tell her that we will keep her jewellery for the 


hte brow of Crittles, and hig knees smote each oth2r | vresent where it can’t be stc!vn,” 





x looked in 9 bewildering manner fram the} 





Peter was so gladof the permission to leave that 
he took to his heels, barely waiting to hear his 
father’s whispered directions about bail. 


Orittles was politely invited to au inner apartment, 
and he turned in the doorway to cast a look of de- 
moniac hate at Charley and his friends, 

Charley Gale listened to the kind and encouraging 


expressions of his friends with a heart too full for 
Words, 

He is a gallant boy, sir,” said Mr. Weldon, ad- 
@regsing himself to Mr. Quillington, “He saved my 
son’g life at the risk of his own, and I consider it my 
duty tg. appoint myself his guardian forthwith, in- 
8 of “that Crittelian scoundrel who has just 
frowned himself out of sight. Frank, your preserver 
and fyiend will go home and live with us.” 

gazed at the millioniare in astonishment ; 
but umption of the court busiuess hindered 
any expression of his feslings. 

Phe igtrate made short work of the rioters, 
He sean eb Wigmer to prison for ten days, and 
warued the others that if they ever appeared before 


him again be would transport them. 
' Oli Gale's sky was bright now. But would it 
ash 





CHAPTER X. 
Begutiful as sweet ! 
vee young as beautiful! and soft as young! 
i gay a3 soft! and innocent as gay ! Young. 

OyasB_sy Gaue’s schoolmates overwhelmed him 
with gongratulations as he left the court. Hven Mat 
Morton forgot bis anger to come forward and greet 
him: least he seemed to forget it. Mat Morton 
was nef ong of the forgetting or forgiving kind—bul- 
lies ana cowards rarely are, He was algo spited te 
age Hh attaption which Mr. Weldon bestowed upon 

rank’s pregeryer ; for Mr, Quillington had digclaimed 
gil credit gnd given Charley the full honour of his dar- 
ing act. ‘ 

Mr. Weldon walked from the court to the hand- 
gome cagpiage with his arm across Charley’s shoul- 
ders, ayd packed him and Frank snugly away in the 
warm robes with his own hands, This was gall and 
wormwood to Mat, who set high value upon the 
caresses of a millionaire ; aud though he managed to 
conceal his envy at the time it caused trouble after- 
ward, 

Mr. Quillington,shared the back seat of the carriage 
with Mr, Weldon. He had accepted the pressing in- 
Vitation of the latter the more readily as he noticed 
that his presence seemed to give Charley confidence ; 
he aud Mr. Weldon also wishad to talk over the boy's 
affairs. 

As they wera about starting off Job Wigmer 
rushad from the court to the side of the carriage and 
shook his great, horny fist in Chanley’s face, shout- 
ing, ap if he were endeawourjng to burstia blood ves- 
sel: 

* Look here, youngster! you wasn’t content with 
mashin’ my boy—wagu't you? You must have him 
locked up all sight, and sant to prison too—must 
ye? But, dang you! #’ll be even with: you—see if I 
don’t! And you, too, Mr. Schoolmaster—I’ll show 
you that you shaa’t haveit all your own way, or my 
name’s Seroggins.” 

t Scroggins is. a good ngme,!? said Mr, Weldon, 
gravely settling himself in his saat. 

‘* Scroggins may be a good name, sir,’’ roared the 
angry Job, ‘* but l’d have you to know——” 

“ iXeep cool, Mr. Scroggins—keep cool,” said Wel- 
don, blandly. 

Job Wigmer’s cheek swelled with anger. 

* Dang it, sir!” he enied. Do you know me?” 

‘' Yes, Mr, Scroggins. Drive on, Jake. Good-day, 
Mr. Scroggins. Keep cool.” 

Fhe carriage shot off like an arrow with the angry 
Job powdering through the snow after it, repudiating 
the name of Scroggins at the top cf his voice and 
asserting that of Wigmer. Mr. Quillington could 
not help joining in Frank’s laughter at the ridiculous 
figure bf the man and the provoking seriousness of 
Weldov. But Charley’s mind was too full of the 
wonderful change in his fortunes to pay much atten- 
tion to the episode. So strange were the recent 
events that they appeared like the fancies of a dream. 
He could nof,readize as they flashed along the gay 
thoroughfares like the wind, that these weré the same 
gloomy streets through. which he had so lately 
staggered, weary andcold and hungry. He could 
scarcely beliewe that the solii; jolly~looking gentle- 
man behind him was flesh and blood, ide rather 
seemed, with the. snowy surroundings, to be one of 
those genial old winter fairies of wliom he had read 
in German Qhristmas stories, who was bearing him 
away beyond the reach of earthly cold, and earthly 
hunget and trouble, toithat beauteous region where 
the ice is diamunds and the snow is pearls, tolive in 
splendour for. evermore, 

The gentlemen noticed his thoughtfulness .and did 
not interrupt it. They bad heard the story of his 
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flight, of his dreary night wandering, of his being 
found insensible by the officers and borne to the 


station-house, to be restored by the police surgeon, ° 


and they thought it better to let the over-excitement 
die away, for both knew by the feverish glitter of 
his eyes, and the faint flush on his cheeks, that it 
had already produced evil effects. So they talked 
between themselves, and Charley enjoyed his misty 
dreamings until they were interrupted by Frank 
offering him a penny for his thoughts. 

“They are not worth it, Frank,” he said, with a 
smile. 

“Then they can’t be worth being serious over. 
Come, what were they ?” whispered Frank, nudging 
him mischievously, and al] the while looking quizzi- 
cally toward the principal. “Come, as Old Quill 
says, I insist on knowing what they were,” 

“Old Quill” was not aterm of disrespect, but a 
pet name which the boys had given to their teacher, 
and Charley could not help laughing at its use while 
the principal was so near. 

“ Honestly, Frank,” he said, in a low tone, for he 
saw that the gentlemen were noticing them, “1 was 
dreaming. I scarce can think I am awake, It is 
such a change. It seems so strange that I should 
be here—so like an intrusion.” 

** Or-der! Si-lence!” said Frank, in a stern whisper, 
aud the two laughed again. “ Dream of anything 
but that.” 

“Tt seems so different,” continued Charley—* so 
bright, so dazzling that it don’t look like winter any 
more. The snow seems to me like the silvery sand, 
and the icicles on the trees like flowers.” 

“ Now that’s right,” said Frank. “ that’s lively and 
cheerful—that'’s what will please Pinky. She'll listen 
to you by the week if you talk that way, but if you’re 
gloomy and doleful she'll hate you heartily.” 

“Pinky? Who's Pinky?” a-ked Charley. 

“Pinky's my sister,” said Frank, “ Emmeline’s 
her real name, but I christened her Pinky,’’ 

“Why?” 

“Because she is so fond of dressing in pink. 
Somebody told her that she looked well in it, and 
she would never wear anything else, when she could 
possibly help it, since. She’s qneen of our castle. 
She didn’t like being called Pinky at first, and she 
threw off her bright. clothes and dressed in ugly 
browns and drabs tliat made her look for all the 
world like a caterpillar. Butit didn’t last long; she 
couldn’t bear the change any more than we could, 
she didn’t like playing caterpillar, and she burst out 
again like a butterfly—pinker than ever. She likes 
the name now. If you were to say Emmeline, or 
Em, she wouldu’t know who you meant.” 








[CRITTLES HEARS THE TRUTH. ] 


| Charley laughed at this whimsical description of 
the young lady, and the bright-robed figure im- 
mediately took a place among his other bright 
fancies—a prominent and permanent place, as will be 
seen. 

“ Pinky will like you first-rate, Charley,” continued 
Frank, “ f you don’t get in the dumps and be dole- 
ful, for she hasn't a bit of the pathetic or gloomy 
about her, and she don’t like anybody that has. 
Quill often blames me for laughing, and asks me why 
I can’t be serious sometimes, but if he only knew 
what atyrant Pinky is he’d pity me. It’s an awful 
strain for a fellow to be good-natured always. 
Isn’t it, Charley ?” 

Charley’s answer was a laugh at the mock-serious- 
ness of this speech, and he thought that it took very 
little of Pinky’s tyrauny to keep his comrade under 
that awful strain. 

“* Here we are!” said Frank, as the carriage stopped, 
and the driver jumped off to open a gate which led 
into the grounds, 

Their arrival at the door of the house stopped the 
conversation. They were welcomed in the hall by 
Mrs. Weldon, who had so great an affection for her 
son that she hastened from Mr. Quillington to embrace 
Frank’s young preserver with the warmest expres- 
sions of praise and gratitude. 

This was very trying to Charley, but his timidity 
was increased to confusion when a young girl, with 
waving auburn hair, floated down the broad stair- 
case like a roseate cloud, and caught both his hands 
in her delicate fingers. This was Pinky. — 

After Frank’s description there was no mistaking 
her. She was completely arrayed in her favourite 
colour, and, indeed, the little lady’s taste was much 
to be praised, for she looked enchanting in it. 

Her eyes were as brightly blue as sapphires, and 
her features—nonsense, our hand is too heavy for 
such delicate portrai:ure; let us merely give a hint 
to the imaginative reader by saying that Emmeline 
Weldon was very beantiful, 

“So you are our hero, Charley Gale? she cried, 
and her voice thrilled to the boy’s heart like rippling 
music. 

“ Yes,” he stammered. 

And then he thought that he had acknowledge 
himself a hero, and he tried to mend the matter and 
made it worse, but Pinky came to his asssistance. 

“Don’t be ashamed of being @ hero,” she ex- 
claimed. “I should be proud of it. I am proud 
even to meet one, and to tell him that he’s weleome 
for ma’s sake and —— sake, and fer mine, for, bad 

d 





as Frank is, it wo have been dmadfully dull 
without him.” 
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And the girt snook her head at Frank, and laughed 
away the moistness that arose to her blue eyes. 

“Oh, [am so glad that you have found him,” said. 
Mrs, Weldon to her husband. “‘ What was the mean- 
ing of——” 

“ Anoutrage! A base conspiracy !” exclaimed her 
husband. “ We hardly know the meaning of it yet. 
But we have the plotter safe—safe under lock and 
key. Weshall explain. Mr. Quillington will ex-. 
plain. Meantime, Frank, you and Emmeline, take 
your friend in custody, Police stations are very 
well in their way but as hotels they are desperate 
failures.” 

The young people seized Charley one by each arm. 
and led him away in triumph to the dining-room, 
whither Mrs. Weldon soon followed to assist Pinky 
in the superintendence of a luncheon for him and 
Frank. Bewildered and diffident as Charley was he 
could not but admire the commor. sense that dictated 
this arrangement, for he had eaten nothing since early 
the day before, But, the necessity of food did not 
give him the powerto eat. This' was anew phase of 
life to him, and he was like a person starting on a 
journey, too much flurried and dazed with thoughts 
of the future to attend to the wants of the present, 

This violent appropriation of him as a ward was 
too incomprehensible, It was so strange, so shortly 
after suffering hardship and tyranny, to be over- 
whelmed by kindness—to find a wealthy lady and 
gentleman enacting the parts of mother and father to 
him—and, above all, it was deliciously perplexing to 
have the beautiful Pinky assuming the same sisterly 
command over him that she exercised over Frank. 
He could not understand it, and, in spite of him, the 
fairy theory again came to his mind. 

He was called into the presence of the two gentle- 
men to explain the immediate cause of his flight 
from Orittles’s. His relation angered while it puzzled. 
them. They immediately penned an advertisement 
to be inserted in the papers for the presence of Kitty 
Nolan, and they determined on the morrew to make 
the fears of Orittles himself the means of fathoming™ 
the mystery. Whatever had been the previous con- 
versation of the priacipal and Mr. Weldon, a confi- 
dence seeme to have been established betweem then» 
and a combined interest in the fortunes of our 
young hero. 

After speaking some kind, reassuring words to 
Charley, and hoping to see him at school next day, 
Mr. Quillington took his leave, the coachman and his 
fleet horses whirling him out of sight in an instant, and’ 
Charley felt as if a good friend had gone from hi 


gaze for ever. 
(To be continued.) a 
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THE FOOT TICKLER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Evelyn's Plot,” “Darcy's Child,” “One Sparkle 
of Gold,” den, &c. 
——_———— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


But I have lived and have not lived in vain. 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain; 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and time, and breathe when I expire. 

Trese VILureRs uttered a faiut scream of surprise 
and terror as her husband thus unexpectedly burst in, 
or, to speak more in accordance with his stealthy 
and cautious mode of proceeding, blandly introduced 
himself into their presence, and though it was 
smothered ere it well escaped her lips, and-the deli- 
cate features firmly compressed into a look of quietude, 
yet the change was noted by her watchful, keen- 
eyed husband, and stored upin his deep, dark beart. 

And Victor, did he perceive that significant symp- 
tom of the abject slavery of his soul’s idol? or were 
his own surprise and confusion too engrossing for 
such observation in his bewilderment and doubt ? 

Not that he was a coward, not that Victor feared 
mortal man, nor that his life was so precious to him 
as to create undue panic for its safety ; but where his 
Irene was concerned then his courage failed, and he 
quailed in his inmost spirit before that strange, dark, 
inscrutable man. 

“ You do not comply with my anxious wish, Irene, 
my dear,” resumed Eustace, in one of those deep. 
soft tones that Irene comprehended but too well. 
“ Surely you are not ashamed of him who has the 
honour to call you wife ?” 

“No, no! only I was surprised. I had no idea 
that you were in the country,” she said, in a voice 
which she strove in vain entirely to steady. “ And 
I am so nerveless and foolish now,” she added, hur- 
riedly, “ that everything agitates me. Mr. Mordant,” 
she added, striving hard for coolness, “let me make 
you known to my husband—Mr. Villiers—as my 
dear friend and playmate in former years.” 

Victor bowed, but Eustace held out his hand, and 
there was a firm, almost painful force in the grasp he 
gave of Victor's reluctantly yield-d palm. 

“Mrs. Villiers’s friends should be mine,” he said, 
“however tardy may have been the acquaintance 
made with one so intimate in ‘former days.’ Mr. 
Mordant, I, in my turn, must apologize, as I had no 
idea you were at the Rookery when I came to escort 
my wife from her lingering visit here.” 

“ The surprises seem to have been perfectly mutua] 
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[ALONE WITH 4 DEMON.] 


then,” returned Victor, nettled at the sarcasm of the 
tone employed, “for I was as completely astonished 
at encountering Mrs. Villiers as I am sure she was 
at my sudden appearance. But the fact is I am here 
most unexpectedly to make some fiual arrangements 
on behalf of Miss Vyvian previous to her departure 
for the Contixent, and I shall not remain many days 
—perhaps not many hours—at the place.” 

Eustace bowed smilingly. 

“Oh, I regret to hear that your stay here will be 
so brief,” he said, “I shall have more than one op- 
portunity, it is to be hoped, of seeing you before you 
goaway. I will not ask you to return with us to- 
day,”’ he went on, softly pressing Irene’s foot, with- 
out any chance of its being detected by her com- 
panion. “My own arrival is so recent, and I have 
so many communications to make to my wife after 
my absence. But another day we shall hope to sve 
you, Mr. Mordant.’”’ 

Victor tried to consult Irene’s eyes, but they were 
cast down hopelessly on the carpet, and he could but 
take his course from the sad guidance of her former 
agitation and the ominous pallor that overspread her 
delicate cheeks as her husband spoke. 

“Thank you, Mr. Villiers, for your courtesy,” he 
said, coldly enough perhaps, compared with the ex- 
pressed cordiality of Eustace; “‘ but my stay here 
must be measured by hours, and they will be fully 
engaged.” 

“And pray do you accompany Miss Vyvian 
abroad ?” asked Eustace, blandly, “There are ru- 
mours current that such will be at once your duty and 
privilege,” 

“ But as such rumours are generally suggested by 
any one except the parties concerned, it is more than 
probable that it would be very unsafe to credit them,” 
returned the young man, coldly. “ However, it is 
very probable that I shall escort my cousin to her 
destination, and therefore it will no doubt be a very 
long time before I shall have the pleasure of meeting 
either you or Mrs, Villiers agaiu,” he added, with a 
meaning in his tone that gave poor Irene a thrill of 
alarm which Victor, in his ignorance of all that was 
in her heart, could ill read or comprehend, 

“Oh, I hope not—unless, indeed, the emotion is 
too deep for words, or tears,” replied Eustace, 
smilingly. ‘Indeed I think I might even venture to 
prophesy a more speedy renewal of this agreeable 
acquaintance. Either you and Miss Vyvian will re- 
turn here, or I might perhaps bring my sweet wife 
to your retreat. Let me see, was it Cannes or Men- 
tone that you suggested as your. destination ?” 

“Treally was not aware that I had mentioned 
either,” was the astonished reply. “ But, strangely 
enough, it is Canues that has been suggested to my 








cousin by her physicians, and that will probably be 
our destination.” 

“Ah. that is @ singular coincidence then,” said 
Eustace, calmly, “for I either dreamed or imagined 
that it was so, and, as I before said, should these pale 
cheeks not rally in their bloom in their native air, F. 
must take my fair flower to a more genialclime. If 
cannot shelter the blossom too tenderly, can I, Mr. 
Mordant? You, who know its value and its charm, 
can well appreciate my feelings on the subject, espe- 
cially as you must be sh aring them so painfully.” 

His keen, lynx eyes were lowered under their lids 
It was one of his peculiar gifts that he thus con- 
cealed the sharpness of his gaze, even while piercing 
to the very heart’s core the thoughts of Lis com- 
panions. 

Victor knew not this, or he might have governed. 
still more sternly the emotion that was swelling his 
heart even to bursting. But the scarlet spot on either 
cheek, that but lighted up the dark hue of his melt- 
ing eyes, and the fixed rigidity in his lips, told a tale 
which Eustace comprehended but too clearly, 

“Tt is unnecessary to dwell on what is only a 
memory of the past,” he returned, haughtily. “ But, 
as you say justly, our feelings in this matter should’ 
be identical, And Heaven forgive us both, Mr. Vil- 
liers, if we err from weakness, and avenge the wrong 
if we fail inteutionally in our duty to those who 
claim our love and care.” 

Even the sneering calmness of the singular hus- 
bandof Irene somewhat quivered under the stern, 
slowly spoken prayer—for prayer it was, to judge 
from the uplifted eyes and the clasped hands which 
accompanied it, 

Irene’s lips moved. Did she say “ Amen”? 

There was a brief pause, 

Then Eustace Villiers took his wife’s hand in his, 
and gently raised her from her seat. 

“Come, my love, we are lingering too long here, 
when your friend’s avocations are so pressing. The 
carriage is no doubt in waiting. Say farewell, and 
then we will trespass no longer on Mr. Mordant’s 
patience,” 

Irene was perfectly calm, but it was the calmness 
of despair, as she rose to leave that beloved scene, in 
which her happiest days had been spent, and which 
might have been her home, and she held out ber 
hand to Victor without a glistening tear or a treme 
bling tone as she said: 

‘“* Farewell, Mr. Mordant. Need I say that I wish 
you all happiness from my very heart and that Celia 
may be fully restored to health for many years? 
You will tell her this from me,” she added, firmly. 

The clasp was scarcely different in duration or in 
warmth to an ordinary pressure of the hands, yet 
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it caused a thrill to the heart of each, and to the 
spectator a bitter though unloving pang, and his 
sharply spoken ‘Now come, Irene,’’ was scarcely 
so guarded as was his usual bland speech ag he lead 
her to the carriage, 

Not a word was spoken as they droye home. Irene 

leaned back in her corner without any visiblegemotion 
in her delicate features, and though her greg were 
open they spoke rather a mind lost in ahaugenet and 
distant thought than the observatiog the pre- 
sent. 
Was it of the past or the future thag ¢he fair or- 
phan was thinking as she reviewed that lopg farewell 
she had spoken and the tidings she had heard? Byen 
Eustace could not determine that problem ag he 
watched the reverie of his victim. 

The carriage drove up at length to the nable flight 
- steps that led to the spacious hall of Delancey 

ourt. 

Eustace assisted hig wife to alight, led her agrose 
the polished oak apartment, and up the abort dight 
of stairs thet condueted te the mornipg rogm of its 
mistress, and hep goftly and elmost imperceptibly 
closed gud the door, 

“Now, Irene," he said, sternly, “ what is tho oF; 
planation of this extraordinary seene? Bawaret/’ 
be aqded, significantly. “You kyow the pepalty of 
falsebood, and you know how eure are my gcane Of 
testing your truth.” ; 

A tearful look of terror cop¥ylsed the girl’s 
face ag bo spoke, and for 8 memeut her dumness 
seemed to yield under the threat ; buy the very insult 
perhaps gave her gourage in hep innoceygy and 
honour, and ghe spoke with womanly dig yity as she 


replied: 


“You Know pertsctly gnd in your dawg 7 on 
that whasever I say will be truth, roe Oh 
not fegh thet was er needtul { give 
0 reply—no gatisigction, even to yeu,” ; 

*“ What! you would qviepaesauad sonlamaap, 
I suppose,” he said, orelig, “T warn you that we 
not pay either, Mrs. Villiers. Remember the vow you 
made at the altar, remember the oath you have re- 
newed since. I scarcely think your experience of 
my character and intentions would induce you to 
break them. However, it can soon be tested, and 
oon punished, remember,” he added, sternly. * Now 
be so good as to tell me what was the arrangenjent 
you had made for seeing your old ‘ playmate’ during 
my absence.” 

* None,’ she replied, “none. And you know it, 
if you do possess your boasted penetration, Eustace. 
[had no idea, not the slightest, that Mr. Mordant 
wag at the Rookery, and, believing the place to be 
entirely yninhabited save by the servgnts lefp in 
charge, I thought I shou!d have a sad pleasyre in 
seeiug once more, alone ard unfettered, the familiar. 
@poty of my early days, Mr. Mordanot jras as ag- 
topished ag myself when hy discovered my uninten- 
tiongl intrusion. That is all,” 

“ Indeed,” he returned, “Indeed! And was there 
mo dearer memory than the old sports of childhqod 
that togk you there, Jrenu.? Had youno thought. of 
Victor Mordant as yop sat there, surveying your own 
portrait near to that of his afflanced bride ?—no re- 
grets?—no desire to change your lot for hers? 
Answer mathat, which I have assyredly aright to 
know.” - 

‘*I hadng thought inconsistent with my duty to 
you, LKustace,” she answered, calmly. “It is in- 
deed tyranny to demand ga account of wandering 
memories and regrets, But if 1 mourned the past 
it was, not. because | envied Celia Vyvian. No, at 
the time when I sat alone in that familiar room Ll 
would not have exchanged her prospects—no, not 
even for my own,” 

“Indeed, and pray why not? It is a flatteringly 
worded agsurapee, Jrene; but I should like it ex- 
plained and ¢quiirmed. Qf course | am perfectly 
aware of the truth that your * playmate’ was.the lover 
of whom you kjngly warned me pefore marriage, . I 
read that mystery pretty correctly, and I only lagk 
the assurance that yor dad utgarly forgotten apd 
conquered the affection of your youth. f courge, 
that must have been the explanation of the phengme- 
non of which you speak.” 

He looked sharply, mockingly, at the sweet face, 
which did not biench beneath his gaze, byt he failed 
to bring even a faint shade of colour to the cheeks 
or to lower the eyelids that did not even seek to veil 
the large blue orbs. 


“No, Eustace, it wag not,” she replied, calmly. | 


“Tt is falachood to pretend such deception, 

“Then may I inquire what might be the magic 
spell?” he said, with an air well nigh of digappaintr 
ment and yexation at her unyarying composure. 

* lt was that I deemed him unworthy of the Joye 
I yet could not conquer,” she returned, ‘f That was 
the torture which harassed me to the very quick, and 
yet made me shrink from the fata 1 ouge thoughtso 
happy,” 


“ Yet I found you in most amiable contact with this 
unworthy object of your affection,” he said, sus- 
piciously. 

She was silent, lath 

‘* No answer, Irene, Is that te 
my reward for all I have done 


sake ?” 


Sti ki f 
a ia ata, Sr maae eines 
feared, and, alas! tr 

* Trene, i pt upon & reply, ap 
rom ct malian 
per 

4 ale,’ tegy: burst her uw 

good hs waged 


the olan outbursh #8 ber peat words 
e involun) ou " were 
subdued and geutle, 
oman pieots Fem Twill never fail in my 
eayen 


my only reply? 
pudloced for your 


to you, and, if thas ebediense, 
pn RD plage feud your 
and confidence, ag we my own peace of 
But yet I cannot oven 
franknegs, Bugtage, 


may bjeme—misin 

“Lem tolera nase at 
falsehood,” he r 
geased to look for an 
mission from you, ry 


BO we ap duties, I roth 





to me f com ¥e 
89 and woaderful.” 
‘it wes'simply this, (ben, Bustace, F had 
Victor Moxdant to be falge and unworthy 


ener agony to me phen our 6 ti 
J (Meg oe, wer ae hee 
dee ae NAC 9 stain on the generous tM 


“ He and Celia Vyvian om my eapnest and h 
prayers for their long happiness.” ~ 

There was something pure and calm and dignified 
in the sad vojce, the hopelass, ipp,of the face, 
thes eyen BRR i me Lae But he 
paid, with a stern and darkened: brow: 

= treng, you are. trying my patiepee too much. 
And, mark me, the punishment must follow each 
offence against the love and gratitude you owe me. 
it may be that in time. your will and your heart may 
become more moulded ‘to mine, and ‘then the ordeal 
will cease.” ' 

And as he approached the spot where she sat in 
white and appealing terror 4 low moan of dread and 
pgony escaped her closed, pallid lips. 


you 
“ dud of couree love has reviead, end yomare bal you 
oly panting for fs toe pee you seally 
Let, on ae 


yc 
CHAPTER XXXVI, 
wisladly would E meet, 
or ntence, an, earth 
Foctais Sig ta ea down 
As ia ny mothér's lap! 

Cetra Vyviay had 2 b bean the bed of acute 
and as it had seemed fatal suffering, and she was for 
the first time established in the dressing-room that 
had been the scene of Carlos the page's devoted watch 
and threatening, mysterious rescue in her extremity 
of dapger. ’ 

She was changed by the sharp ordeal. Her haughty 
expression was softened yet hee feqtures sharpened | 
aad her proud, flashing eyes dimimed by the mighyy 
power that had laid her low. : 

And her Janguid attitude, her feeble tones all spoke 
the same touching and warving tale, yet to, a@ close 
observey there was even now a lack of the true wp- 
man’s softness, that feminine gracg which jg, worth 
rubies in the female character, 

Celia Vyvian was subdued, conquered, but not 
changed even by, that fearful lesson, ; 

The nurse, wag sitting in g distant corner of the 
room, engaged iy some needlpwork, and Celia, so 
little heeded her preseyge that she did not, perceive 
her silent departure in obedience to a mute signal at 
the door of the fener apartment. In a few minutes, 
and before the inyalid’ was aware of ber absence, 
however, the woman returned with a somewhat im- 
pertant 4nd doubtful air. 

“Tf you please, Miss Vyvian, can yon—I mean do 
you feel strong enough to receiye your cousin, Mr, 
Mordant, for a few moments 2” she said.’ * He is very 
anxious $0 gee you.” _ 

Celia’s pale face crimsoned. 

In truth, she had been muging bat at that moment 
on the prolonged absence of her betrothed lover 
from, her side, 

Curtginly she had been informed of his errand on 
her behalf, 

She, had expressed some wishes ag to variqus 
arrangements that were to be made before her d 


ness of illness, and perhaps of her natural imperious- 
ness and pride, she chafed under the delay she had 
herself caused, and secretly blamed the early ap- 
pearance of the agent ghe had despatched from her 
Bi 

Yet now he had returned and craved the very 
audience she had waited) to graph either the weak 
helplessness of illness or some d r feeling quick- 
ened hep § and made her ghrigk from the coming 
ntervi 

* Do Elagh very ill, nurse? 
wraps @ ligtle less | Ape ?” she said, impatiently, 
clang If ju a neichbouriyg mjrror. 

au Lisa ¥eviay, I don't thigk yon can expect 


apy ing than thgt pregty little lace 


on sg hair and the rose-coloqsed peignoir 
little bloom on your ehpeks,”’ was 

Gatterins reply. “ Id then, it would 

as it wera, that yoy ghould look 


@ 
after such av itaese Mr. Mor- 
en eback if you did, 4 

9 be content with the question« 


was 
, oad to trust rather to the sympathy 
Siecksinten her aeogei looks might ex- 
moment Victor was jn the.xoom, and it 
dine peo whigh of he two was the 
and ware agitated ap they exghanged looks and 
‘ love,” he added, cor- 


ress, his lipe 
at you are at 


a you arrange my 








fg 38 

ndit own to 
; * Thank eaypn 
od trambled--yes, unfeignedly and 
bled in his, 4nd her, eyes, raised 


gad timidly, gave her fagp « pew and 
charm. 


d glad, r?!* she regumed. 
Fionbe t2” he asked, reproach- 
me g@ bags, so false and 


na,’ she said, sadly, # yf illness makes one 

strange fancies—ay, a it were, see singu- 

ams and visions. Aud one af those that haunted 

me was the fear that you might not welcome my re- 

turn to health, that you would have been happier if I 
had left you free—and—Irene——” 

* Hush, hush, Oetia, ifs not, tal thug,” he said, re- 
proachfully. “ ‘And for rene, even had‘such treachery 
crossed my brain, itis.attenlyimpossible. Irene is 
another's, Calia, but, even hed not. that prevented 
jsuch a base thought, Heaven ig my witness I wou 
jnever have broken my ‘troth to you save at your own 
bidding.” 7 

“Married! Is it possible 2” she muvmured, in real 
jor feigned surprise. ‘ And gp.s09R aftes—-” 

, “Oh, I daregay there might be owe 1 yes haar. 
parent haste,” he interrupted again, with an eviden 
jetfort “ But tof hor Pave gome to, speak, 


> 


“ But it is pot 9) 
/dear Celia, not her marriage, but our own. 
She stalied with a Kind of strange terror in her 


looks. 

co t yet, it is impossible,” she said, quickly. 
« ps tar ike b ride, Victor ¥ 

| “ You look as if a husband’s care t bring: 
back some of thp health and strength that ‘you have 
lost,” he eaid, firmly. “De not let vain scruples blind 
| you, dearest. Surely we have suffered enough already, 
We are all that is loft, one to the other. You’ have 
given me your troth plight. There is no real ground 
or delay. Let it be now—at once—Celia.” 

She ghiyered visibly. 

“ What do you medn ?’ she asked, in # low tone. 

“T mean when—how—wherdP Oh, Ho, it is impos- 
sible,” she murmured, rather to hervelf than her com- 
_panjon, 
bal L mean that it should be private, so'ss ‘not to 
agitate you in your present state, Celia,” he said—= 
“and, of course in London, since you' would but 
undergo a useless fatigue’ by returning to the 
Rookery ; but, would ask for it at once—I mean be- 
\fore you are remoyad from England, dearest. Give 
me the right tO guard you ag my wife. instead of 
| escorting yo a cousin.” ' 

Pyeng if clamie [tis all too goon—too sudden,” 
she ,marmyred, Sade 
“Oelia, hear me,” he said. “IT need—I long for th 
repos thet such an arrangement alone could give. | 
loug to feel that you are ming — my wife, one whom 
I have to love, and to loye me, whose happiness de- 
jpends on,me, And you, gurely 1 will feel a safew 
guard, a surety in sych 2 ayo ou are alone. 
Will you ae trust in a husband rather than any legs 

dear and indissolyble tis‘for su ee 

Once more one of phone inexplicable Aiydderings 
ran through the fragile frame‘at the words, 

“If I might, if 1” dare,” she attered, in a sort of 
wail, “ba 1 am weak and nerveless. Do not‘ask it, 


” 
. 


“Nay, I must even gave you from yourself, my 








parture from Englagd, and yet, in all the wayward-. 





Coli,” he said, taking her hand in his with a gentle. 
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Boothing tegdernesm,; ‘*It,ia but.the remains of your 
recent illness that thus unnerves you. Ona. effort 
and you wii] conquer the weakness, and with the 
new ties, the new affections, and my watchinlpess 
~- Celia will forget this—what shail 1 call it ?— 
olly.” 

‘Forget, forget! Oh, ifthat were posaible!’* she 
said, with a wild look in hex dimmed eyes, 

‘Dearest, you. must, colin yourself, or else I manst 
leaye you at onee,” said Victor, in surprise and alarm 
gt the unfeigned agitation. “ What have you to for. 
get--to what do you refer in such eryel terror 2!’ 

“Oh, it is those. terrible dreams—those horrible 
phantoms,”'said the girl, shuddering. ‘+ Vietor, do 
not urge me farther, am not worthy of'you, Viotor,"* 
she murmuved, ip tones that actually seemed forced 
from her very bosom’s agony. 

‘Not worthy, Celia, when you have strivep to 
remedy the unkindness of fortune, or—shall I ay it P 
— my uncle’s jnjustice by your noble gacrifice of the 
vank and the station that.might be yonrs? Do pot 
speak thus, dear Celia ; Heaven knows I have degired 
to be frank and true, as an honourable map should 
whan one be hopes to maka his wife js in the ques- 
tion. I have not pratended that my, firgt, heart's loye 
was y nor that. Irene. weg forgotten, But, af 
least, Ehave a loyal affection, a devotion that ghal} 
know no staip, to offer. to you,and grati aym- 
pathy, honour. Only, athe it. muat nat ane 


Tam weary of this eine gis T want. peace, calm rer al 


pose," he went,on, hyrri 98 if there, was indeadia, 
very fever in his brain that craved for guoh balm, 

“ Aud how--when.??’, she asked, more calmly, as 
if his agitation somewhat rebuked her own, 

* It ig.easily aurangedy Let iéibe by aspecial 
ligenqe-in thie hause—-thia, veryreom if you will,” ha, 
ceplied. ‘Yonr state of health is a sufficiont: plea 
for such a proceeding, and Barbara Bitzalan would 
willingly: act as your bridesmaid on the: occasion. 
She is a sweet, girlish, opuppethining little erenture, 
who would delight im sueh an office.” 

“If she could but aceompany me abroad,” gaid 
Colie, sudéenly. “T seem ‘to shrink from the agli- 
tude, Victor. But, no, of course that would be jm 

sitile.” May as 

“FE cannot tell,” he replied. “Y know that’ the 
earl ig very, much ungettled for the present, ag jhe 
castle has been so tong unoccupied and needs much 
renovation. Celia, shalt I plead with him, to patify 
your wish if Barbara js wilting to, trpet herself with 
as?” he added, as he watched the thoughtful, de- 
liberative expression that.bed. succeded to, the. sept- 
tegs inquiptude she had ak first betrayed, 

Then she turned her. weary. eyes to bia with o 
Glistening moistyre in their languid orbs. 

“ How good you ara,” she said; * yon amticipate 
my eyery wish, J should; be an ingrate not te love 
you, Victor,” 

He gane an involuntary sigh. 

* The heart is not. atways. ebedient to the will, 
Celia. But, please Heaven, | will win if ido not now 
possess, your heart, Phan yon admit that you will 
permit me to make thease arrangements for you, in 
your weakness, my poor darling. If Barbara eon- 
sent you will yield to, the dictates of prudence, and, 
may I not say, inclination, dear Celia? You will be 
my bride im the ‘holy and hashed privacy of this 
hallowed chamber, And the playmate of Irene and 
myself—the simple, bright-natured Barbgra—shall 


you would wish, dear girl 7" 

** Yes, yes, I suppose so,” she murmured, wearily. 

Victor looked im pained surprise at her hopeless, 
joyless features. 

“Celia, do you, repent, do yeu, dislike, shrink from 
me? would yon rescind your choice?” he gaid, 
gravely. 

She gave. cry sharp, sad, thrilliag ery—that 
went to his very heart jp its 99d and suffering wail, 

“No, no, Only Jover-shaltermtrust, me, Victor, 
for I have no one—no one else!” she exclaimed, ina 
voice that conld goareely heye been weragnizead.asthat 
of the: proud, self-reliant, Celia Vywian. 

And she suddenly starte@, ivom ber. reclining pos- 
tare, and, holding ont her arms, spraug to, his bosom, 
and nestled there like a sesnified and pursued bird. 

Had she striven for sueban objeet, sho could: not 
more effectually heve’ pieneed his very heart, 

He clasped her to his bosom, as if her contact 
brought balm to its.torn wounds. 

Dearest, it is.euough. From this moment ‘we-wjll 
be all in all to each other,” he seid, in a-voice of mu- 
sical tenderness. 

And for a few brief moments, perhaps, such was 
the case. 

And Celia lay on his shoulder, and ‘ther eyes closed 
im the calmest and sweetest sleep she had known for 
many @ long day and month. 

It was, alas, but the decejtful look that is too often 
the harbinger of a storm. 


digpengations that sirength and energy ane.thug stored 
up for the time of trial and alike for the justand 
unjist in this, waary. warld, 
—TTP 
. CHAPTER KXXVITI,. 
Ghost-like amidst the unfamiliar past 
Dim shadows flit aleng the streams of tims, 
Vainly overheaxing trifles with the vast 
Unknown ofages- Like t wisattn rhyme 
We call the dead, and from the Tartyrus ~ 

Tis but the dead that rise tp answer ua 
“ History rypeste itself.’* 

Such is the oft-quoted axiom of modermsagas. And 
that there is.a yengn coincidence ip the experi- 
ences of many, in this world, who ara bounyl together, 
by mysterious ties of sympathy or yelatiguship is 
also » truism not to be denied. 

Irene Delancy had been wedded, in privacy and 
silence to the bridegrogm, who had won her by the 
gift he had restored to her of the d sange, of 
aight. 

Aud her true lovyer-rthe deveted, intense worr 
shipper of bar sweet lovelineas+ wes about to contract 
vows, a6 reluctant aud ag enforced ag her own with 
the same adjuncts of lonelinesa and astilinass of the 
scene that weye.te witness their solemniaation. 

The apartment, which was appropriated especially 
to ita mistress’s use as‘her peculiar sitting-room, 


be freely indulged in, was decorated for her bridal 
tar. 


The gracefal negligence of the luxurious belong- 
ings was reduced to a grave and solemn serenity of 
order. 


recess, was a table with large. books and writing ma- 
terials in readiness for the, testimonials that would 
complete the legal bon 


eyes sunyeyed every corner with  ball-acorafpl in, 
vestigation, 


Lof trouble for nothing,” she murmuped— 


se da 
“e i trqyble for pathivg. When I get splicad 


its be in a different sort. of manner from 
this, And yet it may be best, when all is considared. 
Yes, yes, the punishment to the guilty, and the. risk 


for the innogant. will be. enough, even thus. It’s a 
| terrible prospect, Jat-Mn. Jenkins put it ag he will. 


mada him te]l me the truth, and I’ keep the secret, 
aa Lsaid, but'd know one thing, and thatis that I’ 
ba thankful enough when it's all over and Pm baek 
sgain in old England, and, as he says, married my-~- 
self, Ip will be jolly enough then, no doubt, There’s 
not a givl in the country bas hed better presents than 
he's given me, éVen now, and, of course, when I’m 
married it will be twenty times better.” 

And Laura glanced ay a glittering ripg.on her fin- 
ger, and brilliant drops in her ears that might al- 
most have become the principal personages jn that 
day’s ceremonial. 

But even at the moment the dopy opened, and the, 
smalt bridal party entored. : 

First came Victor Mordant, leading in the stately 


| figure of the Countess Roseford, dressed in. the. richest 
} and mast brilliant of green satin. robes for the poea- 


give sunshine to our honeymoon. ‘£8 not that what | 


sion, 

Then the venerable clergyman, conducting the 
bright, youthful Lady Barbara, in her spotless. soft 
dress of white, with pale blue trimmings and grace- 
ful rosettes of forget;mernots, clasped with turquoises 
,and with ornaments of the same blue stones, and 
pearls op her neck aad arms, 

And then the bride herself appeared, led forward 
by the old friend of her late uncie, who had been 
trustee of her bequest and the various precious be- 
longings tn it. 

Celia was white as the robe she wore, 

And that bridal dress was strangely simple and 
unadorned. : . 

A simple, flowing. satin dress, made high to the 
throat, and to the slentier wrists, a sash of white, rich 
ribbon, clasped by a large opal, and with similar 
jewels at her throat, and oy ‘her arms, formed her 
costume, while her rich, dark hair had no ornament 
save its ample satinlike braids coiled closely about 
her head, 

She ‘lqoked rather like a novice about to take the 
veil than a loveiy heiress bride, And her large, 
pi doe rig f eyes and her white, colousless 
cheeks and lips had more of real alarm than the 
timid bashfvlness of a maiden conducted to the sliar 
by the bridegroom of her ehvice 

But there was scant time for keen observation af 


the ceremony began. 
The calm, xich yoice of the old-fashioned priest 





Bat it is perhaps one of Heaven’s most merciful 


in its reverent, reading of the sylemn site was in 
itself alike impressive and compasing to te anost 





where study, thought, repose, and’ friendship could | 


| Phe tables were appropriated to form a kind of | 
temporary altar, before which were arranged yelvety 
|footstople for the actors in the ceremonial, 

And nearer to the window, placed in its utmost | 


| Laura, the pretty mad of the fair heiress, was, howe, | 
‘ever, the only tenant of the room 4s yet, and hex sharp 


excitad, nerves, and even, Oglia seamed, to, listen 
with a bride’s mien aud calm, downoast eyes to the 
exhortations he read; but when he came to the 
thrilling Worley ‘ST require and charge ye both,” and 
the anathema that would attend duplicity in such a 
| Sacred rite was slowly and impressively pronounced 
the girl’s hand inyoluntarily tightened on its palm 
tilkthe gails well nigh pressed the blood from the 
roseate palm, pass & depp, startled sigh—almost a 
groau—came from hey lips, 

Banbana, quietly handed agtrang essence to the 
agitated bride, No wonder that the fragile invalid 
should somewhat quiver uuder the. trial of such » 
solemn rite, and the remedy seemed eflicacious, for 
the next moment ghe had resumed her former calm 
aud rigid mien aud the ceremony went on to the 
end without farther interruption from her or from 
any other quarter ; but whey Victor touched her 
pale lips they were ice-like in their frigid coldness, 
and her movements, as he ted her to a seat, had an 
automaton-like woodénnegs ‘of action, as if some 
mechanism, pot her.owp will, was the impu/se of 
volition, 

The. book wag dyly qpened from which the certifi- 
gata was, to beextracted, andthe clargyman arranged 
the necessary. papers for the signatures of the panty, 

Victor Mordant had rapidly aad boldly affixed his 
name, and the pea wasiin Oclia’s trembling fingers, 
| when the door suddenly, opened, and a tall, spare, 
white-complexioned woman:walked juto the apart- 
meant, 

Celia’s eyes were turned on her with a fixed, wild 
gaze that bad half recognition.aud half alarm in: its 
oe and her-haad tightened on the pen, and 
yetrefrained from tracing the intended characters, 
| as if she were spellbound at the sight. 

“What does this mean, my good woman ?”” said 
the clergyman, who seemed’ the only person that at« 
\tempted ‘to assume any acttial’ authority in that 
incongruous Jitthe bridal party. “* You are ill-adyiged 
| to intpude ‘on such a prewass at this-momeént, what, 
ever may bé your business.” 

“Excuse me, reyerend sir,” gaid the woman, in & 
| slightly foreign accent, but with a manner that had 


| perfect respect fn its look and tone, “I have busis 
ness here with relation to this same ceremony, of 
which I only heard some two days gince, after which 
I trayelled full speed to bp present, The truth 
is I was this fair bride’s nurse, gndjbeld her at the {ang 
besides having been at her side on other important 
occasions in her jife, aud 1 fedyed that she might 
make some omissions jn the formalities if I were aot 
here to refresh her memory as to some of the 
facts.” 

The priest turned in questioning surprise to the 
bride, who remained ip cigid silence, with her eyes 
still watching the woman's dark face. 

 Miss+>1 meag, Mrs. Mordant, do you know this 
woman? Is it true what she asserig?"? he asked, 
gravely. 

Celia. shivered with ome of these nervous tremors 
that, bad bees habitual to her since her illuess. 

“Lcannos tell. It is so long ago; I was such & 
child, as she herself says," she replied, in a low 
tone. 

“ But surely syou must have heard ‘of—you must 
be able'to recall the attendayts of your childhood,” 
he resumed, with iuoreasing gravity. 

“She wants nothing; she las nothing to do with 
me or my marriage,” Was the bride’s reply, given in 
a somewhat more assured toue, as she louked once 
again op the intruder and caught tho expressign, of 
her face. 

“Mrs. Mordant, since that is her new name, is 
quite right,” said the woman, respectfully. ‘ Shg 
does not, I daresay, remember me as well as I do her, 
though perhaps she should recall Theresa O'brien, 
who used to be a segond mother to her in tier child- 
hood hours. My‘present errand is a yery simple one, 
merely to take care that she registers her marriage 
in her right and full name, which she might have 
forgotten, as it was seldom used after her clryistenr 

pg.’ 

“Indeed, and what may that be?!’ asked Victor, 
interposing for the first time. “It is strange that 
Miss Yyyian, was neither presented to her betrothed 
by her full mame nor knew it herself.” 

Not. atall, because it was a very singular one, 
sir,” gnswered Theresa, respectfully. ‘Miss Celia 
was always called by her first name. But her full 
name was, Celia Adriana Norma, all ending in the 
sume letter you remark, gentlemen, and tliat was 
perhaps the reason that she did not have them all 
presetved ia her after days.” 

The bride looked simply petrified now. 

There was no simulation in that astonishment, and 
Victar’s brow cleared as he marked the evidence of 


these peculiarities ere the party took their places and | her innocence, 


‘And pray what proof have you of this, since 
Mrs. Mordaut does not seem to be aware ‘of the 
fact?! ‘asked the clergyman. 

“Oh, I have a copy of the register of her births 
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at least, a kind of memorandum, signed by the 
priest himself,” said Theresa, drawing out a piece 
of rather soiled, worn paper from her pocket. And 
the clergyman read in a clear, loud tone the words: 

“T this day was present at the christening of 
Captain Vyvian’s child, Celia Adriana Norma, solem- 
nized by the English chaplain at Seville. 

*‘ EvGENE OConnieR, Priest.” 

There was a general thrill of curiosity at the read- 
ing of this brief document, and then the clergyman, 
after a deliberate survey, remarked, wonderingly : 

“My good woman, I daresay this is all genuina; 
but it lacks a date. How is Mr, Mordant to decide 
respecting its veracity ?” 


(To be continued.) 





THE YOUNG LOCKSMITH. 


es 
OHAPTER XXII. 


Tue family of Captain Blount had never before 
evinced any interest in the old teak-wood chest. 
The girls laughed at Katrin, who so carefully 
watched and often spoke of it. But the daughters 
simply looked upon it as a cumbersome old box, far 
better suited for a carpenter’s tool-chest or a more 
appropriate receptacle for the young locksmith’s 
implements of trade than for use as a vehicle 
for a young lady’s wardrobe. 

But Katrin, as we have seen, had taken care 
of it. 

“ Some day or other,” she contended, ‘‘ somebody 
may inquire about it; and it may prove a link in 
the chain that possibly leads back to my early his- 
tory. Who can tell? It certainly belonged to some 
one to whom I once belonged—for my clothing, and 
several nice garmenta which we all believed be- 
longed to my mother, were discovered, at the time 
I was rescued from the waves, within it.” 

“* How came you to know these articles belonged 
to your mother, Katrin?’ inquired one of the 
daughters. 

‘I don’t know anything of that, with certainty,” 
replied Katrin, “ But my, little garments, which 
were very nice ones, too, I assure you, young ladies, 
were marked in embroidered letters with the same 
initials, “‘ K. D.,”” that were similarly wrought 
upon the larger ones—which were evidently those 
of . lady of some distinction. So Mr, Blount always 
said.” 

“ But might not these clothes haye belonged to 
some ether child, Katty — near your own ago, 
perhaps ?”’ 

“Oh, yer, of course. But no other female child 
was heard of, at that time, but me; and these little 
things were girls’ apparet, you see.” 

** What did the letters ‘K. D.’ signify ?” 

“Well, a nice prayer-book, wet and _ soiled, 
through having been in the water some time, was 
also in the chest. And on the fiy-leaf there was 
written indistinctly the mame of its probable 
owner. This name, as nearly as it could be made 
out by Mr. Blount, was Katrin Delorme. So they 
gave me that name, supposing I must be the child 
of the lady who owned the book. I have it still. 
But all this I was too young then to appreciate, of 
course. Mr. Blount explained it to me in after 
days, when I was growing up; and I have not for- 
gotten so much of my history. The prayer-book is 
@ very nice one—or was, before the sea-water 
drenched and spoiled it,”’ concluded Katty. 

‘** Where is it now P” asked tke girls. 

* Locked up in my little box. I wouldn’t part 
with that for anything.” 

“Bring it down, Katty!” exclaimed all. “ Let’s 
see the book and the chest together. Perhaps 
we can study out some more of your story by this 
means.” 

Anda moment afterwards the prayer-book was 
produced. Katrin kept it wrap up ina flannel 
cover, which was removed, and it was found 
to be defaced, moulded, and stained, as she had 
stated. 

Ned opened this little volume. Originally it had 
_ elegantly bound, and was a costly affair of its 

ind. 

Upon the leaf in front the name of the owner 
could still be traced out, but very indistinctly. 

‘“*T see,” said Ned, endeavouring to decipher the 
letters. There isa KandaDeclearly. This cor- 
responds with Katty’s theory, according to Mr. 
Blount’s representations. But I don’t read it as he 
appears to have done.” 

“No?” queried Katrin. “‘ Why, I’ve looked at the 
writing many times, and l’ve always made it ‘Katrin 


Delorme.’’ 

“ Bring the light nearer, Katty,” said Ned. 

And all the little party closed up around the 
young man, who held the prayer-book before him, 
Fag! examining the faintly traced name upon the 

'y-leaf, 

“ That first word is Katrina,” said Ned. “I can 

seo the a, at the end here, plainly.” 


_ Upon farther examination allagreed that Ned was 


right. 

‘Well, ‘Katrin’ was near enough for poor old 
Mr. Blount, Ned, any way.”’ 

“Yes. But this name is Katrina. Now, the other 
name isn’t ‘ Delorme,’ at all, Katrin !”’ 

“No? What—more errors ?”’ 

* See for yourself, Katty. Look, captain !” 

“Oh, I can’t read fine writin’ without my specs. 
Look at it, girls.” 

The young ladies thought it read Delome. 

“No,” said Ned. “ Examine it again. You'll see 
itas Ido, The surname is De l’Omo.” 

“ Katrina De l’Omo, eh? Well, that’s pretty near 
for a half-blind lightkeeper,” remarked the captain. 
* My brother was none o’ the best readers, anyhow. 
And his eyesight failed him years afore he went 
down in the old lighthouse.” 

“* Katrina De ’Omo.’ I wonder who she was?” 
said Katty, thoughtfully. 

“Your mother, most likely,” said Ned. “'The 
writing here wasn’t clearly ascertained at the time 
you were named, and no wonder. It is very indis- 
tinct now, and can only be made out by close 
scrutiny of each letter by itself. But that is the 
name here written—Katrina De l’Omo, No mistake 
about that. Now, let’s take a look at the old chest 
once more. Perhaps as critical an examination of 
that as we have now made of .the prayer-book will 
throw some farther light on your early days.”’ 

And the heavy teuk-wood chest was the next 
object to which attention was turned in the farther 
investigations of the Blount household that night. 

As the now interested examiners looked into the 
interior of the chest they became more and more 
curious in their observations. 

Ned turned to the lock first, and expatiated on its 
admirable mechanism. But the girls evinced little 
concern about that. 

“What is this for ?’”’ asked one, pointing to a 
recess and little nest of shallow drawers a.. the side. 
* And these ?” queried another, while the top tier 
of apartments was removed and laid on the table. 

Katrin explained how she had kept her gloves in 
this, her laces in that, her ’kerchiefs and collara in 
another. _ ‘ sist nth 

Beneath these was a broad tray—groo nicely 
into the sides, It was raised up, and below ap- 
peared more narrow slides and recesses, all artisti- 
cally arranged, thougu rather complicate? This last 
being taken out, a wider and deeper vacuum was 
seen—where a dress or two could be laid in folds. 

“‘ Funny, isn’t it ?’ said the girls. 

Then Ned pressed a ae or two, quite out 
of sight to the uninitia im mechanical con- 
trivances. And these motions revealed fresh 
intricacies below. 

“ All this I’ve exhibited to Katrin before,” he 
said, “It’s a very curious affair throughout and 
most ingeniously contrived. But I've gone all over 
it, inside and out, several times—until there’s no 
mystery in it, to me,’’ continued Ned. 

“Down below—what's that ?’’ asked the cap- 


tain. 

“Nothing. That’s the bottom of the chest you 
now see, Those slides fit closely thus—and there's 
no space for anything under the shelf it forms 
when in place.” 

“ That's a pretty thick bottom for a trunk, though, 
Ned,” suggested Blount. 

“Yes. It is a very solid piece of work. But the 
lower casing is of a thickness corresponding with 
the sides, captain.” 

“So it is ; yes. But why so stout ?” 

“Oh, it is clumsily made—for wear, I suppose, 
that chest was built, pun honour.” 

The captain turned it over, sounded it, and said : 

“That is so. But it is unnecessarily heavy, Ned.” 
And he lifted it upon its side. 

The young artizan re-examined cne casing of the 
chest, and remarked that he “had not before 
observed the unusual thickness of the outer cover- 
ing.” 

Then he rapped upon the outside of it, all over. 
But it seemed a er solid. 

Ned peered inside of the chest, and, taking alight, 
passed it all round the bottom and corners and 
side cautiously. And suddenly he said: 

* It is screwed together !”’ 

“ What is ?’”’ inquired Blount 

“The bottom. Here's a blind serew—or a knob, 
I can’t tell which—or what it is for. ” 

“ Holds the under sheathing down, don’t it ?” 

“ For what? That’s a double flooring, I think. 
Let’s see about this. I never noticed it before.” 

He went for tools, and pecked at the blind ecrew- 
heads, or knob-tops that had arrested his notice 
there for the first time. 

“ This almost equals old Jones’s safe-lock,” said 
Ned as he worked away to get a purchase upon the 
closely embedded iron points he had discovered. 

““ What are you tryin’ todo, Ned?” asked the cap- 
tain, after the young locksmith had punched, and 
cut and pried away for half an hour upon the object 





he was puzzled with, 


*T’m striving to get into the bottom of this chest, 
captain.” 

* What are you at, now ?” asked Katrin, 

“ I don’t know, Katty. This is new to me.” 

What is it?” : 

“ This heavy double flooring to the chest.” 

“Ts it double ?”’ she asked. 

**T think so. We'll soon find out, anyhow.” 

And shortly afterward the first blind screw was 
displaced, then another. Four of these were broken 
or cutoff, and Ned forced out the upper planking ; 
then he found, placed flat beneath this and another 
boarding of solid teak-wood, a sheet of rusted 
zinc, which he raised up and took out of the 
shallow bed in which it was deposited. 

‘“* What is that for?” asked the captain. 

“I don’t know,” replied Ned, laying it aside for a 
moment, and still looking for farther information at 
the double chest bottom. But nothing more was 
found there. 

He took up this piece of zinc, turned it edgeways, 
and it suddenly separated in his hands. There wera 
two thin sheets of the metal, partially rusted toge- 
ther. These fell apart, and there dropped out be 2 
the floor, from between them, several flattened let- 
ters and pieces of dirty, stained, mouldy papers— 
at Lo discovery present were greatly sur- 
prised. 

“ What the deuce have you got now ?” shouted 
the captain, gathering the musty documents up one 
by one, and spreading them upon the table, where 
all the party gazed in wonder at the extraordinary 
demonstration, 

“What are they, Ned?” exclaimed Katrin, as- 

tonished. 
“I am sure I don’t know, Katty. This isa sur- 
rise, indeed. It is your chest, you know, and you 
Save always said it contained your fortune, when it 
came ashore and fell, with you, into the old light- 
keeper’s hands. Probably this is ‘ your fortune.” 
Let’s examine the documents,’’ 

They all crewded about the table now, and the 
chest was entirely forgotten again, as the excited 
party took the soiled papers up, one after another, 
and examined them. 

There were three or four letters, written on thin 
French paper—two in envelopes, and two without 
covers. 

All were grimy, discoloured, and badly defaced. 
But on the two wrappers was pretty clearly made 
out the address, thus : 
ar De ’Omo, Comtesse de l’Omo, Rouen, 


The letters and papers were all written in French 
too—an unknown tongue in that crowd ; for, with 
all their accomplishments, none of the girls could 
read a word of that language; and it was all Greek 
or Dutch alike to Ned and Captain Blount. — 

There were the papers, though, before their eyes 
and they had been fished out of the blind-screw 
double bottom of Katty’s old teak-wood chest. 

The friends were all amazement now, to be sure. 

What were these documents? Who was thie 
lady, Katrina De |’Omo, Comtesse de l’'Omo? Why 
hed tiene papers been thus secretly stowed away in 
the false-bottomed chest? How long had they been 
there? What country, nation, clime, did their law- 
ful owner come from? 

These queries forced themselves quickly upon 
the wondering household of the old mariner; but 
none could read the letters, none could see w 
these or the other papers were. said 

What relation had this lady or these worn docu- 
ments to Katrin Delorme? 

We shall learn more as we proceed, 





CHAPTEB xXIII. 

Tue papers and documents continued entirely 
unintelligible to the now interested household. 

““What language are they written in?” asked 
Blount, as he turned them over, upside down, back 
and forth, without appreciating a word of their 
meaning. 

“ Spanish or Italian,” suggested the girls. 

“ German,” said the captain. “ That printin’ om 
them slips is German text.” 

“ French, I should say,” added Ned, looking at 
some of the words more clear and prominent than 
the rest. “ Here is ‘ France,’ and ‘ Rouen, Fr.’ ” 

“Where 13 Mr. Holland now ?” asked Blount. 
‘“ He’s an educated man, and knows all this foreign 
lingo. He'd read these papers easy.” 

“T have it, captain,’ responded Ned — “ I have 
it! My old master, Boissey, isa native-born French- 
man. He can help us out, [ think.” 

“ [fit happens to be French. But can Mr. Boissey 
read and write ?” asked Katrin. 

* Oh, yes,” said Ned. 

“T am glad to know it, Ned. He never ap 
oo to me as though he was much of a scholar, 
though.” 

“ Well, heisn’t. But he’s a native of France, as 
his name implies. He came over to this country 





when he was @ young man. He’s a good deal lik 
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a skinned oel, is Boissey—better than he looks in 
respect toan ordinary education, He can these 
documents, I daresay, and he is now in the village. 
He came down to-day. I’ll find him to-morrow, and 
we'll then learn what all these ragged, dirty, dis- 
coloured papers are, I think.” 

The mysterious documents were all gathered to- 
gether, and Ned handed the spoiled papers to Kat- 
rin, with a smile, saying: 

“Take them, Katty. ‘“‘They’re yours, whatever 
they are, and comprise your whole fortune, which 

ou say came in the old chest when you were found 

y Blount. There is nothing more in the old trunk 
sure. We've got at the bottom of it thistime! I 
wish you joy of your discovery so far! It is valu- 
able, eh ?” 

And with a laugh all round the family retired for 
the night, Katrin taking the mouldy papers up to her 
room, but learning nothing farther about them till 
next day. 

After breakfast, though it was Sunday, Ned 
found Boissey, and took him to Blount’s man- 
gion. 

“You were born in France, Mr. Boissey, I think, 
were you not ?” asked Ned, as they went along to 

captain’s house. 

“Yes, Ned, I came to England when I was 
twenty.” 

‘* What part of France did you come from ?” 

* Bienville, Normandy. Why ?” 

**You remember your own language well, of 
©ourse ?” 

‘“*Yes—so-so ; I haven’t had occasion to speak it 
much o’ late years, though,” said Boissey. 

“ But you remember it? You can read it when 
written, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, 1 should hopeso. I get letters from 
home now every few months,” 

“T’ve got some ay ge up at Captain Blount’s 
which we suppose to be suites in the French lan- 
guage, and I want themexplained. That’s why I 
called on you so early to-day.” 

“What are they, Ned ?” 

“Here we ‘are, sir,” said Ned, as they entered 
the yard in front of Blount’s mansion. ‘ Come in. 
‘We'll shortly sec what they are.” 

“Let us have the documents, Katrin,” he added. 
“Mr. Boissey has come, and he'll tell us, if they are 
French, what they are all about. As I told you he 
by Ane in all 

e rough-looxing papers were brought in by 
Katty, and all hands sat down round the table, 
where Ned and the captain spread them out before 
old yy who put on his specs and slowly turned 
the dingy letters over. ‘ 

“Yes, I see,’ he said. “These are written in 
French, and the language looks very nat’ral.” 

He ran his eyes slowly over the soiled pages, most 
of the contents of which he could make out, thou h 
from their discoloured condition he could not de- 
cipher it all accurately. 

hen he said : 

‘I see what this is—what do you want me to do 
with it?” 

“Can you read it, sir?” 

“Oh, yes. No difficulty in that. It’s a French- 
man’s love-letter, that’s all! Where’d you get these 
things ?” . 

“No matter, just now. We will explain by-and- 
by. What we now want to know is what is the 
pain 2 about? And here are three more of the same 
sort. 

“Do you want me to read ’em all ?”” 

* Yea, if you will.” 

* Out loud?” asked Boissey, 

“ Why, yes, of course.” 

Mf. not r eoried Blount, ; 

“ Nothin’. On’y they’re a little tender on some- 
body, I should say.” y 

“ Let’s have the first one. Come!” 

* Well,” said old Boissey, “‘ this is directed to 
Katrina De 1l’Omo, Countess de l’Omo, ‘ Rouen, 
France ; and runs in this way. I can't make the 
date out, Ned—but the body of the letter reads: 

“* My Dear CounrrEss,—You are my life and joy, 
but we must part. Thé Government has discovered 
tay hiding-place, and the king’s emissaries have dis- 
banded our secretly formed society. Several of our 
friends are under arrest, and others have been con- 
fined upon serious charges of disaffection and dis- 
loyalty to the crown. 

“IT cannot goto you, my charmer, You, too, are 
ander surveillance. Secure the child, and fly, be- 
fore you are stopped, en route, or overtaken. Hug 
the shore. Go to Brest, and thence to England— 
London—where I willjoin you, shortly, and forward 
you an ample supply of funds for your future. 

“We are confident of success by-and-by. Not 
just now. The king’s strength is too formidable. 
Many of us will go under in thestruggle. But you, 
darling Katrina, must not be harmed—nor must the 
child imperilled, Fly while you may! The 
hounds are ‘abroad. Isendthis by private hand 


* 


with my earnest love and a thousand burning 





kisses for “er who is ever uppermost in my heart. 
Adored Katrina, believe me your devoted and never- 
ceasing lover and husband. Louis Dg L’Omo.’ 

“That's all there is to that one,” said Boissey. 

“ Now—this. Read it,” said Katrina. “It is 
soiled, much worse than the other. But you can 
make it clear, Mr. Boissey.” 

“T can’t, Miss Katrin,” he said, after looking it 
over. “It is blurred and stained so bad I can’t 
make any sense of it.’’ 

“ What does it say ?” 

“ The date islater—a month later. The substance 
is similar. This lover, or husband (or both, I s’pose 
he was) is very sweet on this lady. He writes about 

olitics, revenge on the king’s adherents, and so 
orth—as' he does in the other. This woman was 
his wife, I reck’n. She had torun away from France 
on account of the opposition or hostility of this 
Louis De l’Omo to the reigning monarch at that 
time. He was a spiteful Revolutionist, I suppose— 
and this lady was a political intriguante, I judge. 


But here. Listentothe postscript of this letter,” 
—— Boissey. ‘‘ He was a princely lover to be 
sure |” 


“*P.S. Accompanying this, darling Katrina, I 
send by messenger (enclosed in inner packet) fifty 
5,000 fr. notes of the Bank of France, for your ex- 
penses and support until we meet again. This in 
addition to the thirty similar ones I forwarded to 
Rouen six weeks ago by René. More hereafter. 
This will suffice now, and for the present. Ah, how 
my heart leapt for joy when I learned that you were 
safely out of France, with our darling little girl! 
Adieu, my love. Heaven guard you, sweet Ka- 
trina!’ 

The other letters were written prior to these two 
orev ; but both were in a similar ecstatic 
vein of a Frenchman’s adoration fora woman. But 
they contained nothing of interest, except in a con- 
firmatory way. 

“Now then what are these outlandish-looking 
slips of paper, Boissey?” as‘ed Blount, handing 
him several of the smaller documents, which were 
also defaced and disfigured badly. 

d the astonishment of the captain, of Ned 
Corson, of the daughters, and of Katrin Delorme 
may be conceived when old Boissey took them one 
by one into his hands and said: 

“These? These are old bank notes—each for 
five thousand francs, upon the Bank of France. 
Genuine Billets dela Banque de France!” 

“* What ?’’ exclaimed Ned, jumping to his feet. 

“ What ?”’ echoed Blount. 

‘* What did you say ?” asked Katrin. 

‘I said they are French bank notes—of the largest 
denomination usually issued.” 

“ Are they good? 

**Good as so much gold, Miss Katrin. The Bank 
of France never repudiated its notes under any po- 
litical change in its government—never !” 

There were eighty of these small thin papers, 
which bore the following tenor on their faces : 


5,000 Fr. PaRIs, 183— 
LA BANQUE DE FRANCE, 
Paiera au Porteur, 

Cinq MILLE FRAncs 4 vue, 

S. De V——— 
No, 4,028. Directeur Général, 

They were all alike, and each for five thousand 
francs, though they were so stained as to be almost 
unexplainable even by old Boissey himself. 

But these were the notes sent by Louis De l'Omo, 
the writer of the letters to “ Katrina, the Countess” 
—very clearly his hunted, fleeing wife, whe had 
secured her child, under his advice, and left France 
with the little girl and this money to pay present 
expenses. 

Ned gathered up the papers and said to Katrin, 
quietly, as he again handed all over to her charge: 

‘*Keep them, Katty. We will look farther into 
this affair to-morrow. But your turn has come at 
last, evidently. There is a little more romance here, 
but the fortune which came with you in the old 
chest isn’t so mean a show after all, if what Mr. 
Boissey reads and asserts is correct.’ 

* How much did you say, Ned ?” inquired Blount, 


again, 
- Twenty thousand pounds, captain.” 
“ Good!” exclaimed the captain, gleefully. 


* For me, Neddy ?” 

“For you, darling. Yourown. You have heard 
from your friends, Katty, at last. You did well to 
care for the old brown chest. It has indeed served 
you @ good turn!” 


.CHAPTER XXIV. 

Arter the discovery they had made at his house 
on Saturday evening, and the explanations and 
translations made of the documents by Luke Bois- 
sey the next morning, it was determined that the 
captain and Katrin should visit town for the pur- 
pose-of continuing the investigation regarding the 
curious contents of the old teak-wood chest. 

Accordingly, on Monday, the horses were again 





and Ned Corson, 


harnessed to the family oni . 
Boissey entered it, 


Katrin, Captain Blount and old 
to proceed to town together. 

It was a cloudy day, but there were no signs of 
rain. 

“* Wind to son’west’ard,”’ said Blount. ‘ No rain 
to-day. A coverin’ 0’ clouds don’t hurt. Keeps off 
the hot sun.” 

And away they went spinning through and out of 
the village at a sharp pace behind the fresh horses, 
which the jolly captain liked to show off. 

The animals were in excellent condition, and 
sheuved out glibly over the smooth, hard road. 
Ned held the reins on this occasion, the captain 
sitting behind him, with Katrin upon the rear seat, 
while old Boissey took a place on Ned’s left in 


front. 

Where did that lot o’ papers and French bank 
notes come from, Ned?” inquired old Boissey, as 
they were being borne rapidly along in the car- 


riage. 

“We found them Saturday night,” replied his 
late apprentice, briefly. 

“Found them! Well, you’ra the luckiest young 
dog I ever know’d of. There’s about twenty thou- 
sand pounds’ value in them bills as near as I can 
calculate, an’ I’ve been a figurin’ them up ever since 
I was over to Blount’s house yesterday.” 

“If the notes are genuine, and the bank is good, 
you're pretty near right, sir,” said Ned. 

“Good? What, the Bank of France! I’d like to 
have my hat fullof’em. That’s a bank that never 
fail ;,’ and never goes back on its note-holders in any 
country, and under no circumstances—revolution 
or no revolution, I know. It is always good—the 
* Banque de France,’” 

: “im glad to hear you say so for Katrin’s sake, 
sir.” 

“ Why for her, Ned ?” 

“Because whatever it may turn out to be it be- 
longs to Katty here.” 

** Indeed!” 

“Yes. We found those papers concealed in the 
old wooden chest she took with her when she left 
the lightkeeper’s house to go to school.” 

“Is that so? I remember that old chest. Blount 
found that about the time he found the little girl. 
He told me about it. Yes. But why didn’t she get 
’em long ago, Ned?” 

“These pa were fastened in between two 
boardings of the double-bottomed chest, and nobody 
thought to examine it.”’ ; 

“ Ah, I see! And you burst it open, eh?” 

“T got into it after a while, as I did into old 
Joncs’s safety-lock, sir, at the exhibition.” 

‘* Well done! Well done, Ned! A few more such 
strokes o’ fortun’ for you an’ Miss Katrin ’Il 
make you jest as well off as if you was rich, Ned!” 
said Boissey, dryly. 

Thus, in pleasant conversation, in which all four 
of the friends joined at times, they proceeded along 
the road, little dreaming of aught but their singular 
prosperity, and least of all that death was then 
stalking close upon them, and that they would very 
shortly meet the terror-king without one word of 
warning ! 

They approached one of the crossings of the rail- 
way then recently laid down. 

As Ned came towards this spot, there being no- 
thing to indicate thata train was coming, he did not 
slacken the speed of his sturdy roadsters, who were 
trotting along smartly at the moment. 

They atepped upon the line, a fierce scream was 
heard, and at that instant the head of an incoming 
train crashed down upon the doomed carriage and 
horses from the railroad curve beyond! 

It was the fatal work of but a single moment of 
time, and the train passed on, as old Luke Boissey 
was hurled into the air, and with a smothered shriek 
came to the earth stone dead! Ned was thrown 
aside in the opposite direction, into a sand-bank in 
the roadway gally. The two horses were killed out- 
right, and the vehicle was dashed into shreds. Cap- 
tain Blount fell out upon the sleepers, heavily, as 
the carriage was swept away, and upon the ground, 
with up-turned face as white and rigid as marble, 
poor Katrin lay like a corpse. 

The train drew up, halted—stopped. 

And guard, brakemen, passengers rushed swiftly 
back to the scene of the frightful accident ; for many 
of them had seen the flying splinters of the carri- 
age or felt the shock when the disaster occurred. 

Yhe old locksmith was killed instantly. 

Ned Corson was upon his feet in a moment—for 
he chanced to have been thrown into a soft, sandy 
place—but he was stunned and came up staggering 
from his shock. 

The men dragged Captain Blount’s body off the 
line, but he gave no signs of life. 

Then beautiful Katrin Delorme was tenderly 
taken up and borne to the nearest house, a few rods 
up the turnpike, and placed in charge of the ladies 
ag — while other persona started away for doc- 

rs. 
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As Ned came to himself he éried out: : 

“ Where's the youny lady? Is ste alive? Did 
Kutrin escape ?” 

And then his eye fell tiport the'etill fortis’ of his 
former master and Captain Blount. 

“ Are they ded ?” he d#ied, again. “ An@ where 
is Katrin ?” 

He was directed to the house into whiél sé had 
been taken. . 

“Look to these two stfférery, ponflétie,” he 
said, hurriedly, “ Thatk Hedven, I am not hart 








He was at onde admitted—but Kattin wis in the’ 
hands of two ot thrée youtig Yadies, who had fe- 
moved her outér dress and léosetied her garitierts. 
The village cunyecs had arrived, and Ned could not 
see the injnred lady just then. 

Is she alive ?” he asked. 

** Yes,” was the answer. 

* Thank Heaven she is alive !”’ 

“ And not hurt much, fortunately,” said fhe dod- 
tor, coming from the room. 

“ Not hurt ?” exclaimed Ned, joyfully. 

“ Not externally, atatiy rate,” said the physiciin, 
a 


the room where Katfiti lay, ¢xlausted and des- 
perately alarmed“«when he folded the stricken 


beauty convulsivély to: hid heatt wid than'tetl’, 


Providence that row f hd both thas miraculous! 
escaped death in that dreadful crash tipoa tlie rail. 

Captain Blount was maimed, and had one arm 
broken. The force with which ne had beén hurled 
to the gtound had well nigh shaken the life out of 
him. But he was tough and wity, aid whet he 
récoveréd his sénsés' He Was fall of plutk upon 
hearing that both Ned Corson and Katrin a 
escaped with but slight shocks’and bruisdd. 

Boiséey’s dead bédy Way takett dharge of by bo 
company’s officials. And that samé evening the 
captain Ned and, Katrin started for Biount’s 
house again—where they artived at midnight, for 
a. had to travel slowly on adcount of thé daptain’s 

urts. 

But hé imsisted upon goifig home: And neither 
Ned nor Katrin had any desire, just fhen, to’ pro- 
Geed to town. 

The affair they started out to investifjaté farther 
they thought \ ould keep awhile’ tow. 

And so they sat down at the did matision, fot a 
season, congratulating themselves atid etch other 
that the disastet~bad da it Washed ptoved no 


Wotse, 
(To be continued.) 
LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE, 
——@—— — iL. 
CHAPTER xiVII. 

Uron the morning after the double appedrancs of 
the “spectre” of Lady Chetwynd at Chetwynd Park, 
the family met at thé brvakfast table at the astal 
hour, every member bearing evidence, in heavy eyes 
and pullid faces, of having passed a sleepless and 
anxious night. 

After breakfast Miss Mouk took Lord Obetwynd’s 
arm with the air of oue havibg 4 tight to ite eappott, 
and walked through tlie great hall 46 the winter 
Moriiug root, & squaré dpartirent, with tintéd walls, 
Wariti-lied velvet carpet, duft couches, easy-chaifs, 
books, pictures, and a glowing fire. " 

“Oh, Rof,” she seid, ii & low, sfiffant voice 
“how happy I am! Your Wife anid the titistress o 
Ohetwynd Park! Lifé’ hof@$ ho joys’ tliat cau von. 
pare with these, f love evéry tree in the park bet+ 
ter than yott ean do; Tlove the intdtmur of the sea 
on ths beuch, the lappiig of the waters, tlie beating 
of tlie waves on the tocks yonder; PT love tle gar. 
dens, the lawns, dud évery ‘dtote of this grand old 
house. I cai Larily belié¥e,..that F am to be, part 
propriétor of all, But [ may tell you tow that I love 
you better than all these things; that I would gladly 
marty you if you were poor, even a beggar. Oh, Roy, 
you little know the grandeut of a love like mine, 
that would dare all things, poverty, trouble, disgrace 
even, if that were possibly, ouly to.bécome your wife, 
You have made nie rapturously happy |” 

“] wish that I had an ardent love toeffer you, 
Sylvia,” he said, gravely, “but I am a disappointed, 
misauthropical man whose whole life ig shadowed by 





. looked abstra 


| hard thin 
thuch. i 
And away he flew towatd thé cottags up the road, 


gain. ; 
And within the next how: Ndd Coradt entered 


ee 


hit with her black eyes Beaniing with tendersmess 
and devotion. He did not’ mett her ardent gazé, but 
ctedly from thé window: 
Seeing that Roy tmadw no éffort ‘fd arousé himself 
from hia teveétié, Sylvia sdid, with an assumption of 


timidity : 

ee Roy, I trust you will not think me aitesidehly i I 
speak to you regarding our betrothal. As the poor 
dependent, my life is a burden to mie. Péople say 
of me, and I ani only a tender woman 
whom their thrusts hurt most cruelly.. And so you 
cannot wonder that I long for a home in which I 
shall have an iudubitable right. No one will dare 
say @ cruel word of your wife. I think,it would be 
but fair and just to me that our eugagement should 
be proclaimed at once, My position will then be 
made clear, and I ghali not feel compelled.te seek 
other shelter.” 1 

Chetwynd winced @ littl. Hoe would liave pré- 
ferrdd not to announce hie éngagement of marriage 
so soon after his retura home, but he’ reluctantly 
acquiesced in Miss Monk’s desire. 

“P knew you would think as I do,” said Sylvia, 
in 4 tone of satisfaction, “I presumed upon your 
consent to my wishes, and have already con- 
i nriticated the fact of our engagument to Misi 
Sewer and to Rages, And, Roy, should I bé asked 
How seow wé are to be thartied what shull I suy ?” 

Obetwynd started, and shrank frony Sylvia per- 
ceptibly. 
pe de not know had not thought,” Ke skid’ ;\" 1 
leave the daté of out marriage to you, Sylvia. Any 
date you may fix upon will be agreeable to mé.” 
Phen let me’ say this day two months,” said 
Missy Monk, Vivactously, “It is now March, We 
will be watried fn May, in the sedsun of edtly 
flowers and good weather. We will have 4 graod 
breakfast here at the Park and a garden party, 
dinnér and @ ball, to celebrate our idrriagé. And 
we will thea go to the Oontinent for the suimer, 
dividing our time between Baden-Baden, Spa, Wies+ 
baden, Vichy, and Tronville. I will do you credit, 
Roy. I shall be gay and charming, and as sump+ 
tuously dressed as Bugonie it the height of het 

lory.” P 
ry Sylvia fairly beamed upon him im her delight-and 
gratitude. 

She talked guily to hia for awhile until the 
bailiff + niade his appearance, and show she. glided 
away to her own room triumphantly happy. 

“ Everything id goidg off splendidly, huge)” shé 
said, entering her dtessing-reut with & wild waltz 
“Chetwynd consents: to: thie: i 
ment of our engagement ; and I have appointéd this 
dey two months for tlid marriage. He ‘ddnnot 
retweat tow. Iau sire to be Lady ObetwWywdi 
Quit oe Overt that mystery of the ghost for au 
hour, and héip moe make out my liste for orders and 
shopping. We have time enough to study thd 

nrystery afterwards.” 

She went dowa to luncheon, mesting the marquis, 
Gilbert Monk, &i@ My. Sanders, who had been in-+ 
vited to rematu’. 

Gilbert Monk tas silent, as if oppressed. He had 
spetit all the moriidg iu a fruitless: sedtch of the 
patk, bat hed fount’ fo trxte of Bernice. Flack wad 
still lingéring about the grounds, and had assisted 
Mouk im his mofiitg search, and was ander orders 
‘to ¢éntinde the quest along tiie fine of coast ii the 
afternoon, Monk determiniuig to louk for Beriiies in 
the house, 

Aftet this tepast Gilbert Moak withdrew go y 
to his oWtirdoih, aud Was seén NO wore Until diiner. 
The intervening-hours were actually speut by him in 
ui éxamination Of the disused portions of thé grand 
old louse, Thére wad & tower of four storeys that 
Was noOW hever used, except at times when. the house 
was thronged With guests, in whieh case the ancient 
mullioned windows were cleaned of cobwebs, thd 
quaiut old-time furniture polished, and fires lit 
in the damp rooms, Monk explored this tewer 
thoroughly, but he: found no trace of her whom he 
sought, 

He visited the more modern suites of rooms int’the 
main building, he examined the great pictare gallery 
and even ascended to the unused attics; bub he sought 





jin vain. 


Night fouwd him again disappointed, auaiots, 


a memory. I will be frank with you, Sylvia... I love || battled 


you 86 a sister, and you ate only second im hy Meart 
to her I lost, Heaven knows 1 mean 'to be w trad 
and tender husband to you, but Bernice deat: is more 
to me than any woman living.” 

_ “¥es, b know,” suid Miss Monk, with » shade of 
irrepressible bitternéss ; “ bubif I may sot hold-the 
first place in your heart, dear Roy, I wilk becottent 
‘with the second. Better to be your servant than 


miother’s queen. My love shall soothe you and win 
ou in spite of yourself. I will make you lappy, 
yy, and I shall myself be blessed.” 


He was gay and boyish at dinter, bub afterward 
he concealed himself inthe eouservatory and watched 
for Bernice, bélie¥itg that it Ad# Tove, despair and 
reckicsshéss she Would steal in: again, a on tte pre- 
| vious evening, for a gianve at Cliotwynd aud Sylvia 
together. But she did not conte. 

He Was not the ouly ond who watéhod for Beritice. 
Lord Chetwynd’s: eyés' doretaiitly fevetted to the 
sliding doors of the conservatory. He started ata 
sound. He was full of vague expectancy. Ho 








scarcely thought of Sylvia, who was making despe- 








She dlutig to Him yet! nore’ fondly, lovkiag ap at’ 






rate efforts to ertertaln Lim, it the wild 


hope that 
thé “Hfasion ” of the flight might again 
}ededY. And BSyfvid be secr » With 
dread and trembling, for the beaatifal “s ve 


| Lord Chetwynd retired to Ais room that night with 

a sense of dis intitent, half convinced that he 
“had beer fudbed tio victitt’ of a freak of disordered 
fiiagination. ‘Yet He set late before the fire in his 
bed-chamber, with his eyes fixed with intense expec- 
taiidy apn the door of the bath-room, praying that 
tie “ilusion” might bé repeated. 

“The penas that she lodged’ for here id hers up 
there!” he sald, reverantly. “ My glorious Bernice t 
If sho had been indeed allowed to revisit me, Iam the 
most blessed of men. And if it be oly an illusion, 
let it come to me again, once more—only once more !” 

At last, w | and hopeless, be flung himpelf 
en his couch and dropped iuto a troubled sleep. 

He had been leabelieg moré than an hour, and 
his deepening breatiing. sounded through the-hushed 
room, aad the light. burned low, and-the embers wére 
dying on the hearth, when the door of the dressing- 
‘room softly opéned, aad thé dpectrb.” stole into the 
reom, 

No instinct warned him that she waa near, as he 
siumbered heavily, The pulses of his heart stirred 
not as she stole through the dimness like & ghost 
indeéd to his: side; and bent above him. im am agony of 
love and tenderiiéss. Her. kisses fell lice snow-flakes 
softly on his hair; his face, his hawds, and le felt 
them not. He had been much awake on thé pre- 
vious night, and Nature wus now taking het recom- 

ense. 

c " My’ dailing, hy my ddtling !” was the nite cry 
that filled Bernice’s heart. “ The now ldve will never 
Wordliip you #s the olf love did. Sylvi# cativot un- 
derstand you as Berniéé did. Ch, it 8 Hatd to be 
thought’ dead, and ydt'to' liveto know tliat one is 
“we fonwer iiissdd, [¢ is’ hard to seo one’s place filled 
16 Know that wiicttier’s caresses ate déaredt now, 
another’s voice sweetest, Aiotier’s love most prized. 
I should have died in my tratice, Oh, Heaven, why 
did L not die?” 
“A iittle white ste fiagered, wntil he stirred an- 
,easily in his sleep, afd thea she silently flitted away, 
going idto tlie dressiig-room., __ 

sie had hiddén ia the attics all day. She was cold 
and hungry, haviug eaten nothing for the previous 
day, She stood before the hearth in her dressing- 
room in an attitude of lighf, tearkening:intently, and 
| warmin self. There was asiiver tray on the 

table with a half-bottle of wine and some biscuits, 
which had been brought up by the butler for Lord 
Chetwwyad late in the evéuing, thé buder Waving 
observed how little his lordship bad eaten at table 
since hig retura home. , Tlie little attention to the 
‘marqais stoed Beraiee in goed stead, As she drank 
@ portion! ef the wine dud ete the biscuits’ she grow 
warm and comfortable. 

But she must not linger were. 
to Bo 

Her dresses hung in the press, and weté fdlded 
ou the shelves, just as Fiffae had arfatigéd them. 
Gre took oiftan lading covlineré strewl Whidli Chet- 
wyid hud boughé for Hér ia Loddon, aid wrapped 
its soft folds around her, Then she closed the'drawer, 
atid Grept to tlie door dad listened, Not asound was 
fo be heiird without, 

She dpened the dovr and crept thto the hall, steal- 
ing along in the dimness like a swift shadow, She 
crossed the wide hail to place Herstif at greater dis- 
tance from Chetwynd’s rooms, dud s6 unconsciously 
passed close to the ‘ddord of tld suite occupied by 
Miss Monk, 

She passed the dfessing-room and bed-chamber of 
ter Exst Iitdfan rival, her heart beating, it seemed 
to her, like a,drum. As she cans abreast the door 
of Miss Monk’s bailiing-room, which had: been ajar 
all tue eVeniag, itsiledtly opened, and the figure of old 

Ragee crept out like a. ilush. whiee caught a 
glimpse only of the dusky East Indian face, which 
resembled:a face cut frome wainat more than any- 
thing else, red. turban, a pait'of outstretched aruis, 
and the gleam of sinister eyes; and tien she flew 
| before her. sttauge purster, withvet a word of out- 


It was time 


ory. 

The old Worten Sptang apon het like a panther, 
clutching her shawl. Bernice loosened her hold upon 
it. and flied away withoun it, lite the white spectre 
sie stemmed. Sie batrivd hito the branclitug eor- 
ridor im & panic, but she old: womatt did ndt pursie 
+her, Shid clutched te ska WI tighthy ia her arins and 
harried buck itito the bark-roowr, N6é dite Bad been 
aroused. She wentiite Miss Monk’s bed-chaniber. 
Sylvia Was sitting up fw Bud, autiows atid éxpec- 
| taht. : 

* Well 2” aaid the youn fady, inipatisitly. “You 
have Watched all the wf Rayew, depriving 
Fine of niy sleép, aiid What good huve you gained by 
it? 


“This!” cried old Rages, dashing the shawl dow 
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bara “Doe you Know thet shawl? Ihave 


ot Baer thie’ ' BY GOU ond Of the laté Lady 
Chet w ya's dredsiti grog: > Pt wae’ drumded: in 

uly it wore the shawl to protect it fron the cold, 

t Gfodbel! the ‘Hall, Wheh itcckae atongeids the 
Bath-toemt, F darted out ahd grasped ‘the shawl, 
Gtigging it fron ite sHotl@ets: The apéctie was 
flesh and blood. The shawl preVes that I daw its 
face! It was whité with’ térréf“it Was olafigéd and 
beautifalbut it was the favd of om Chetwynd | 
Tlie fate of thé living ridtelfiottéss! It id ax I 
Betiévetl. Gilbert Mowk overheard Gut solething and 
dutwittéd wis The gir? te alive, E tell you Why 
bh6 des 'tiot reveal herself ty her Wasband FE eannot 
itiagine, but she’é'dtive. Ske must treat to prevent 
your? martiago with Lord Chetwynd: We have im- 
ete lives—with what résulé? Your position 

P Ife} yon longed for title wid’ grandeurs, your 


Wedth; yout love, your véry hfe, ard al! trembling in 


thé bdiiiiice. She’ has Uut to speak to seid you and 
m0’ to prison, Our safety les iw pt avtion, 
Phat pretended ddath itidst' be made @ reality!” and 
the old East Indian wétidii' brotight Ret face ‘closé 
to the horrified and ghastly cowntettdhte of her 
young thistress. “We have got our work all to do 
oVer again. ‘The girl niust die! Brus ap yout 
wits, missy. Wé mist plot how to get rid of her! 
How shall shu die?” 
ee 
OHAPT HR EEVITE. 

UPow the ‘inditing afte? ‘the — of Lord 

hetwynd for Sussex —the mothig after Mr, 

cpa ha read in the newspaper Of that disaster 
at #éx in Which Mr. dnd Mis, GWellan had perished 
tle great @xpforer éxiiunivd his mantiséitpts, ditriés, 
atid reports from His’ portinanteau, wid tdde his way 
to the héad-quarters of the’ Royal “Gesgraphical 
Society. : 

He doahet liinisel? Yedbivdd with ffdtterfig atton- 
tins. Métibérs thréngétt @bout him t6 shake bwads 
With bith. There wag at ‘thw tind’# Medtth Of vréat 
events, and Mr. Tempest found himsélf 4 livh of 
qhité respectable propirtious, His tepirts werd 
Yéad and commented apdn! ‘Hiiylistiured like pluck 
and bravery, aid Tempest was the intariation of 
Both.” Before he Iéft tlie sétiéty rooms hé had beéd 
inyited to join the Athenaum and othe clubs, the 
Historical Soviety; thé Ethavidyi¢al wid other 
soéiéties, and had reteived ‘& dbzéninvitations to 
dinner ftom ‘wei of tink aid Warning: Terrpest 
would have declined them all, His heart was/soré 
With thd ‘recéitt “would Pificted by’ the’ totice of 





i’ 'Rérnies Gwelliws ” dedth. ‘He wasidytiiéal ; he 


hated his kind. His trust ini meh and 'Wditeh' was 
gone, He wanted to retarn' quietly whthod We had 
conié; bit so many “Fellows ” 6f tlie B.’G.’8. com: 
bined to combat his resvlves that hé sbusééted to 
Yéttiain Wnothter Month’ fo Haglend ‘at the Wast, and 
aéceptéd Ai‘ invitation to dite wiftr & Iéarned 
F.R: G. Sond ‘Sir Hatry Porteseue—thiat very 
day} and dn inVitation for tid tho¥tow wittt & party 
of stiviitific ¢éntlémen. 

He dinédd that'bvening with Sir Harty Fortéstue, 
ais he tikd pYomived. 

The dinner party Was lutge*-the é¢aitils of invita- 
tion’ had beetf bat # furtuight—but the latest ‘invited 
gitest was ‘decttiedly the ‘lion’ of the Oéckisions ~Evaty 

me heaped attentions uptt Him, defghtiag to 
Doost him, and hd réceived all with the ¢oot dom-' 
postire that distinguished him, 

& latge ‘patty bad been sYaiged 't6 dhéésed ‘thd 
diitiv?, Th ladies dfové héiné 6 dr6ss for the 
Mrver évbning’ eritertaidiHdat, ‘Rady’ Pottasdas’ t6- 
tiréd to he ptivate roodis, and Mr. “Tettipest  #a- 
jdtithed with’ his liost and' a féw Kinde! sbals to thd 

brary té spend ‘the hotitd filter véniny between the 
two efitertainiiiéhts in comgbhidl coh Versation. 

As the Hvar trew late the drdwidy4routiis begin 
to fill with gaily dressed ptoplé, wud ‘tld Lost fe- 
turhed with his’ friduds tU ‘tid Seid 6f brightntad 
aiid splévitivat. Sit Harty, as it Atty botint, plated 
Hiniself in close atten dahdé ttpbu Dudly Po. teecué, s- 
sisting her ih the’ réception of thd guests, 

Tempest was, as at thé ditiner; ovetwhelted with 
attentions, which lie contitinsd 'té rédeive modestly 
ina coolly. His Wit Geaniéd like'w polisiied swotd 
bladé, duttiiig now and thew to thé bone. He Was 
éyiiical, ool, Hatighty, fteverved, aad, stteagely 
enough, he Was & social sitedess. 

Lady Portesciie nidde « tour of her grand‘ foottis 
tpow hiv drm, intfoduciig bin te various ladies with 
a pretty air of proprictorship; ad if incaning to asdere 
that tié new Mon’ Was’ lier owi especial property. 

* Do you know, Mr, Tempest,” said het ladyelifp 
sitting," iat Fda piqhed # ‘Your ‘cyitivts i aud 
hatted of wowver, and tlat T huve vowed to iryself 
thiat ov great Partar dhl bow hits laugtty head to 
the yoks of axgEnglish woman? No? You did aot 
Suspect “ihy designs? Well, I have given you 4 
fair warning. Ishall give you over inte the hwirdd 
of one of the most renowned coquettes in London— 
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a widow, wealthy, surrounded by suitors, and en- 
gaged, it is rumoured, to a gentleman who, Bas jobg 
loved her. She will reduce you to a stéte of a¥jdet 
misery in a week, I don't doubt. EF never yer saw 
the man who could withstand het coquetries.” 

“ And who may this renowried nian-killer be? ” 

“She is Lady Diana Northwiek. You see her by 
the window, surrounded by hér adorers. She is an 
iceberg—a human icéberg. But is she not beautiful ? 
She is' engaged to marty Lord Téntamour, who stands 
at her side holding her bouquét. What do you think 
of her?” 

Tempest glanced in the ditéction indicated to him. 

He beheld at a distant window, sirrounded by a 
charmed circle of gentlemen, a woman rarely beauti- 
ful—so beautiful that one having once seen her face 
could never forget it, 

She was tall, regal, and statuesque, With a noble 
and queenly varriage of her statély figure, Her 
pure Greek face was superb in its royal haughti- 
ness, The red lips weré curléd in a smile that wae 
strangely fascinating aud winning. Sie wae # blonde 
of the purest type, with #éompléxton like the fairest 
pearl, Her hair was of &@ pald tiot, yéllow 
without a glint of red in ite ex testes, It was 
arranged in crdpes, and pelfe aid folly and tris, 
after the fashion of the i he ite ful dis- 
order could not eoncedt shape of her email, 
noble head, which wag = prowdly es her 
slender neck. She lod i onipiéds, i her Yobe 
of pale Llue velvet with tritinitags 6f polit Mee wad 
abundant ormanients of Mwtronds. 


“She is very beautifih,” sata Tempest, stowly. 
“T caw itiagine a man id lov@ With her, But 
you say she is ac i is w disdain in hOF 
haughty glance, 4s she looks arbund Wer #t the 
ment, Ie that fe voiation of her ioay nature ? 

she really above @ll thes@ Goqaetries: 

“The questié® shows thw has already ost 
her glantodY oV6i Yoty” salt Lety Fovteseus, bun- 
teringly. “Titwt is always the way: Tt ix fortu- 
nate that you have a@ tiv to Biad yoW to atiother. 
Think if you should falt it love Lady Di while 
you were the Wasband of goine Wotvan ? Such 
a thing wotld #6t be u here oom. Ah, 
I fancy you Wino, Mr, it be that 
there is a Mri Tenipest i the buckyrewid all the 
while ?” 

“No, I showid’ sey thet @eald hot be,” said the 
explorer, éaimly: “ All the fies that onve fettoreil 
me are broken, But I aera td flue 
around the flame of Lady DPebeauty. [candidly 
think that she is one of the most beautiful womén 
Ihave ever seen—perkeaps the most beautiful—bui 
hers isthe Bewaty of the glorious marble state, not 
the beauty of a tender Woman. Do men call her 
heartless ?”” 

“ Yes, and fave about her and go mad about her 
beauty. She enjoys her power, and that is why she 
has held her lover, Lord Tentamour, at arias’ length. 
Plisy wiil be miarridd sooh T heut.” 

Tempest’s eyes reved about the lohg drawing- 
rodm, and then lis gade retatned. te. the group of 
which Lady Diana Nort wick was tive radiant san, 

“Which of the group is the favoured lover; Lady 
F..vtoséue?” he asked; in an indifferent voice. “Which 
is Lord Dénitamoar?” 


* Did you not notice him? He is the genttétrid 


‘with the bouquet. He isan drdetit lover. He’ had 


wooed ‘her ladyship longs dnd has at last won lier!” 

‘Tempest régarded thé favoured lover of Lady 
Diana with considerable: interbst. 

Lord Tentameour was a haudsomb man, @ nati of 
sddietly; accomplished, ridhy anid of lofty deséout, His 
maniérs Were exquisitely polished. 

He was & great favourite in society, and Wis loig 
dovdtion to Lady Diana Northwick was aboat, it 
seemed, to be rewarded by his marriage with hér. 

“Who is Lady Diata Northwick?” asked Tem- 


pest: 

“ She is the widow of Sir Basil Nortitwick, # rivh 
butonet, who Was sufficiently acéommoudating to die 
dudldave her all bis wealth. She must be nearly 
thirty years old. Lady Di being the danghtér of an 
ear}, of course, takes preoedenoé of a baroust’s wife,” 
replied Lady Fortescue: ‘* People are led to forget 
Lady Di’s marriage in the remembrance of her de- 
scent. Did you not tell me that you do not care for 
women? Yet see how long we have been talking 
about the thost brilliaht coquette in London. Hav- 
ing excited your curiosity in regard to her, permit 
me to introduce you to her.” 

They advanced toward the reigning belle; who 
welcomed the lion of the evening with a dazzling 
sthile, Lady Fortescae presented the great explorer, 
and then moved away. At the distance of a few 
paces she patised to speak to # guest, and her 
glances reverted to Lady Diana and Tempest. The 
‘Tartar traveller was already deep in conversation 
with the polished coquette. 

“Lady Diis sure toadd Mr, Tempest to her list 


of lovers,” thought Lady Fortescne, with a thrill of 
dismay. ‘ He does not understand a woman’s wiles. 
She would like to win the homage of the new cele- 
brity. Ifancy he is a widower, There seemed a 
Strange expression in his eyes when I spoke of a 
possible Mrs. Tempest. I could fancy him newly 
bereaved when I remember that look. I am _per- 
staded that something startling will grow out of this 
tiecting of Lady Di aud Tempest. He will fall in 
Jo¥e with her—and he will not go back to Tartary 
next month. But what will be the end?” 
(TO 86 dontinued.) 


——— 
ALIGO“E VENCENT. 
—— 

“No ditch is so deep, and n6 wall is’ so high, 

If two love each other they’ meet by-and-by. 

“No storm is so wild, aad #6 fight is so black, 

If two wish to muét tltey Wilt soon find a track. 
‘* There is surely @h@ ufoon 6¥ the stars shining bright, 
Gs @ torch or 2 heir, OF Soin’ sort of light on 
Thore is surély @ tdder, # Step, or a stile , 
kf WO lote exoh ther trey’ Li meet ere long While,” 

So setig Alive Viuceut a% sie went about the house 
sweeping and dusting ant “ patciig to-vights.” Her 
father, sifting in his little sanctum a the end of the 
hall, heatd it, and set hie mouth iifére firmly, and 
bént his brows over tis Volume he was reading. 

Dr. Vincent had @ préfionition that he was get- 
‘ting himself in troublé With this daugiiter of hits, and 
that was the last thitg fiat the douglity old gentle- 
men hed a desire t6 do, Tite doctor was # Widower. 
His wife had died befdre Alice's retiombraage, and 
that young lady Wiis HOW in her nitétéuhth year. 
The dudtor bad therefore found it nodésstiry to be 
fither dud tiother Both fo His pretty baitng and, 
wrugh, aid opiniotiatéd as he was to all the World 
mcgy he had alWays a tender spot in Mis hewirt for 

er, 

Th6 d6etor Wad # éountry practitionor of cofifort- 
able fortune, He had always lived tm a simple 

Way, @id, by Wéeping his expenses down, had 
managed to deGultidlate a little every yéar, till now, 
being wear sixty Yédrs old, ho began to feel htmself 
quite indeperdeit, aud to look forward with some 
piestee of ambitio® to his daughter's déttlombnt iv 

e. 

“ She iéof good lineage,” he was fond of saying to 
linself ; © Ber Was w Stansbury, #md had 
stwauich blood fe her veins, ad the Vineetts novor 
bowed their liewds to anybody, Tien sh. sas had a 
good sound, sensible education ; sie has a pretty face 
and the manuers of a iady, She'll have a snug 
little fortuue, too. I shall insist upon her marrying 
@ win Whol! I shall wot be ashamed to call my son- 
imlaw. There shail be no foolish love-match, 
with # honéymioon all modishine and rose-water 
and sentiment, te be followed by the steady tug and 
toil aud wear aud tear of a life of poverty. I’ve seen 
enough of that kind of thing, and I'll have none of 
id. 

Thess were the doctor's deliberate and well-voti- 
sidered views id regard to his @augitter ; add lovking 
av Miss Alicu' as shu wert dbdit the housé thut Mof- 
hdwy morning, Addiay’ these last little towéhes tw the 
afrangethent of tae farniters Whidh no servatit can 
6¥e¥ Ve mide’ to eUiipreliéud) ad Whivth nu lady can 
dispense with, One could not dehy that the ddctor 
had good growuds fdr hts estiniate of His daughter's 
worth. 

But Miss Alivé wis quité tod niach likd héf re- 
spected' pap Hot 16 hive dlso Ker. owt Upiuions éon- 
Geruing so itiportant a sibjédt as matrimony. Shoe 
had; ds fhe dovtor daitt Had w goou, dbuxd, seiitible 
education. Shie kitéiv atl dbbut hovstKevping, even 
to manage ie most refractory servant. And go 
with health and experience and govd Cotiiihion sénse 
dle! was hot afraid to look lifé'full in the facé, and, 
having chosett thd trusbéttd sie wanted, to make the 
best of hind, abd, Whatever his faulie nlight be, or 
whatever inisfortunds might Ovértakd thei, fo re- 
soluvely “ oppose dnd end them.” Add this was whiat 
slid meant to de: 

The doetoy was What is called & “ erotehety” 
nied, That is, he wade fb pretensions to Consistenéy, 
or, if he did, failed utterly to'justify thet. ‘For in- 
stance, he loved lis profession a3 lie loVell “Lis life. 
| Be would rise oat of his watin bed the coldest night 
of the wixitér; wit pérfect alactity, to attend an 
interesting cisé. He wits thotonghily well read, and 
all the énthusiasm of his life, suve' the little which he 
spent in secret upon his datigliter, Was bestowed upon 
the “ noble seience Of medicine.” And yet he railed 
opstly at hiy professiba, and liad ‘we little’ to do as pos- 
sibie i Any sotial of friviidly way With its thémbers, 
As for his daughter mietryitrg # doctor, lie’d 868 her in 
the pourhouse first: A Wottat uiust be a ldnatic who 
would throw herself away upon a doctor. Whi, a 


doctor was a slave to the whims of wll theotd women in 
the town. He never ate a meal iv petce, he lid never 





an hour that he could calk his own, everybody 
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abused him at their good will and pleasure, aud if he 
insisted apon the payment of his just fees he was called 


ruel and hard-hearted, One doctor was enough in 
any family, and, when Alice married he intended to 
retire from the profession and forget it, And how 
could he do that if he had a doctor in the house, and 
the bell was ringing at all hours of the day and 
night ? No; if Alice chose to marry a fool, and was 
dent upon it, he would offer no resistance ; but 
marry a doctor she shouldn't! 

And yet this wise doctor set a trap for himself,and 
then walked bodily into it. Miss Zara Flint, an old 
maid who had had an eye upon this promising 
widower for fifteen years, used to say that Heaven 
only kuew where Dr, Vincent picked up John Has- 
tings ; and she doubted if heaven itself knew what he 
meant to do with him. 

Such a strange, uncouth, outlandish youth he 
was—so poor that when he first came into the doc- 
tor’s family he had only one coat, and that thread- 
bare and torn at the seams, He was nineteen then 
—a tall, athletic, raw-boned youth, with a head full 
of Greek and Latin and mathematics, and so little 
accustomed to ladies’ society that he always blushed 
when the doctor’s well-trained middle-aged serving- 
woman brought in the meals, 

Alice was away that year at school,and when she 
came home and found this young man domesticated 
in the house, and listened to the long talks which 
her father had with him, and which he seemed ra- 
ther to enjoy, she made herself no end of fun at the 
expense of both of them, 

_ Nobody ever knew how it came to pass, but at last 
it wae ascertained that John was studying medi- 
cine with the doctor, and meant to be a physician. 

When he was niveteen he stopped growing tall 
and began to get a little flesh wherewith to cover 
his angular, bony structure, About that time, also, 


Alice began to protest that if he was to go to church 
with them, aud sit in the family pew, he should be 
respectably apparelled. 





RELENTS. | 


‘* Why doesn’t he get himself a decent coat ?” she 
asked her father. ‘“ Hasn’t he got money enough ?” 

** Money, yes,” said the doctor; “he’s got a huu- 
dred pounds in the bank, but he means to save it to 
finish his education,” 

+ Weill,” said Alice, “ education or no education, 
I won't sit in the same pew with him if he don’t get 
a better coat,” 

I don't think the doctor ever reported this speech 
to John, but somehow the very next Sunday John 
came out in @ new suit of black; and very becoming 
it was. After that John began to go in company & 
little, and by the time he was twenty-one it began 
to be said that Join Hastings wasn’t so bad-looking 
a fellow, after all. The doctor was fond of his pro- 
tége, and declared that a year or two of experience 
in Loudon would make a first-rate physician of him, 
So early in September John was to start. 

On the evening before the day appointed for his 
departure the doctor came upon a little scene which 
gave him a shock not unlike those he was in the 
habit sometimes of admiuistering to his patients from 
a galvanic battery. Coming in from a drive, he 
walked suddeuly into the sitting-room, and there 
in the twilight sat John and Alice, far nearer toge- 
ther than he thought proper, and, if his old eyes did 
not deceive himn—which they might, for he was get- 
ting a little unsteady in his vision—John was hold- 
ing Alice’s hand. 

The doctor was about to depart hastily, but John 
arose, with some stammering, and stepped forward, 

“Dr. Vincent,” he said, * you must listen to me 
for a moment. I came in here this evening to bid 
Miss Alice good-bye, and to thank her for her kind- 
ness to me during these years that I have lived in 
this house. Heaven knows I meant to say no more 
than this, but something, I think it was my un- 
steady, faltering voice, betrayed me, and—and 4 

“ And, papa,” said Alice, steadily, ‘John told me 
that he loved me, though he was modest enough to 
say that I was far beyond his deserts; and I was 











just telling him that 1 was the better judge of that, 
— that in my opinion an honest, true-hearted, in- 
duetrious man was a match for any woman.” 

The doctor scowled. 

“ You are very pert with your opinions, miss,” ke 
said. “ What right, I should like to know, hasa 
girl in ber teens to have an opinion on such a sub- 
ject? Opimions, indeed!” 

“TI see,” said John, manfully, “that I have of- 
fended my best friend, and I acknowledge your 
right, sir, to be angry. But, believe me, I have 
never thought myself your daughter’s equal, and for 
that reason have never dared to seek her love. I am 
going away to-morrow. It cannot be that, so far as 
she is concerned, any irreparable, injury has been 
done. She has an interest in me now as a sister, & 
friend, but some other and worthier man will, no 
doubt, soon convince her that it is easy to forget; 
and I promise you, sir, that I shall never again un- 
bidden enter your house, or seek in any way to re- 
new my acquaintance with your family. The world 
is wide. I have found one true friend in it, and I 
will not betray his confidence.” 

Miss Alice pouted. 

“ Upon my word,” she began, and then paused. 

“ Alice,” said the doctor, sternly, “go to your 
room. John, come into my study.” 

Miss Alice obeyed, lookiug not at all subdued, and 
the door closed upon the doctor and John. 

The next morning John’s place at breakfast was 
vacaut, Alice looked at her father in some surprise, 
but said nothing. 

Alter breakfast she followed her father into the 
study, and sat down as if she had some communica- 
tion to make. But the doctor was not fond of 
scenes, and was determined that there should 
be nothing of the kind between him and his 
daughter. 

“ Alice,” he said, “I am very busy this sporning, 
and have no time to spare you. I suppose it 
money you want. There are twenty pounds—go and 
| spend them.” 

He held the door open in a determined way, and 
Alice, after a momentary pause, decided that there 
was nothing better to be done than to obey. She 
therefore left the room. But the money was not 
spent that day, 

“ Money is power,” she said to herself. “I think 
I will open @ little banking accouut. Who knows but 
I may need a few pounds some day to buy my trous- 
seau ?” 

‘Chen she took her broom and duster, and proceeded 
to put the parlour to rights, singing the while that 
old Low Dutch song: 

“ No ditch is so deep, and no wall is so high, 
If two love each other they'll meet by-and-by.” 

The doctor heard aud frowned, 

“ T’'veno fears about John,” he said to himself. 
“He isdiscreet and honourable. I have his word 
that he will never see Alice intentionally, nor ad- 
dress her in any way without my permission, and 
what he has said he will staud to; but a woman is 
far more difficult to manage. Ten to one she'll out- 
wit me yet if I’m not careful; but I’m determined 
she shall not make a fool of herself.” 

The doctor hadn’t the slightest idea, with all his 
wisdom, that in reality he was the party mest in 
danger of making a fool of himself, 

John went to London with a heavy heart, The 
doctor had made him thoroughly feel how utterly 
hopeless it was for him ever to aspire to the hand of 
Alice. He bad put it not exactly upon the ground of 
the inequality of their futures. John Hast- 
ings had a great deal of quiet pride and en- 
ergy, and he might have resented such a statement as 
this, even though it was outwardly so true. But the 
doctor had put it in this way. He had personally 
had a hard life, He had worked day and night; his 
wife had died young, and, with all his professional 
cares, he had been father and mother both to this one 
bairn of his. In fact, as the doctor told the story, it 
had been a dog’s life that he had led, He was get- 
ting old now. Inayearor.two Alice ought to marry 
some steady, well-to-do man who was settled in the 
town, and could come home to live with them. Such 
a man as Warren Apsley, for instance, the doctor was 
thinking of ; and then he, the doctor, could give up 
practice—there were plenty of young men who wouil 
be glad to step into his place—aud take his comfort 
watching Alice's children, and dozing over bis news- 
paper for the rest of hislife. It was a charming lit- 
tle idy!, and John straightway confessed that he 
should be a knave if he, of all men, were to try to dis- 
arrange it. 

So Alice was to be Mr. Warren Apsley. Well, if 
he lived, she should never be ashamed to say that 
John Hastings had loved her. Only he hoped they 
would !et him know when Alice was really married. 

lt was some weeks after John’s departure be- 
fore the doctor began to move for the execution of hia 





plans. 
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* Alice,” he said, one morning at the breakfast- 
table, “I suppose you'll be wanting a new dress for 
Mrs. Henry's party. I may as well tell you now as 
iater that although we have lived economically during 
your school years it has not been exactly from neces- 
sity. Ibavelaid by a hand sum against the 
time when you should need to go into society, and I 
want youtoenjoyit. From this time your usual al- 
lowance will be doubled, and I shall expect to see you 
as well as any other lady in the town. I can 
afford it, and I shall take pleasure in it.” : 

He handed her across the table a cheque, which 
she received simply with a bow, and then he went 
out, 

“ The dear old wy she said to herself ; 
“how wise he thinks himself. Somebody is to be 
married out of hand, and to that end somebody else 
is to be caught in a net, a silken tissue of costly 
dresses. It must be Warren Apsley. Now I think 
of it he would suit my papa excellently well. He 
comes of anold family, has a fine fortune and a good 
legal practice, Well, well, but that isa plot. Who 
would have thought the old gentleman so shrewd ? 
If Warren were only not quite so conceited, and if 
besides one could feel certain that he would stop 
sowing his wild oats at any reasonable time—Bah! 
he’sacoxcomb! John is worth twenty of him!” 

Still Alice didn’t at.all object to having a good 
time, and she prepared herself with alacrity to shine 
asastarin the tirmament at Mrs. Henry's party. 

She did not, however, appropriate quite all of the 
generous sum which her father had given her for that 

urpose, but managed to lay by a part of it to swell 
er modest banking account, 

A star in the firmament she nevertheless was, and 
eural upper-tendom smiled upon her out of its serenest 
mood. Warren Apsley was one of the first to ask 
her hand for the dance, and when the time for break- 
ing up arrived he it was who wrapped her shawl 
about her and escorted her home, . ‘he doctor was 
in bis gayest spirits. He went to London next day, 
and brought home a magnificent set of jewellery for 
Alice. 

“Just show yourself equal, my dear,” he said, “ to 
taking your proper position in society, and you'll see 
that I won’t fail to back you up in it,” 

Meantime John was getting well settled to his 
work. ln truth, he was much better prepared for his 
college course than nine-tenths of the stadents ; 
because the instruction which he had received of the 
doctor had been of the most practical nature, 
and he had, besides, studied very hard. What 
he most needed now was an acquaintance 
with the newest methods, and the  confi- 
dence imparted by actual practice. His familiarity 
with all the rudiments of medicine gave him more 
leisure from study than most students possess, and 
he immediately commenced his observations in the 
hospitals. John was not making money, but he was 
mastering his profession ina manner that attracted 
the attention of some of the best men, and made them 
prophesy fine things of him. 

He went very little into company, but his favourite 
professor often made him welcome at his own house, 
and upon one occasion he was invited there to meet 
a few guests. The evening was passing delightfully, 
even for John; for, though he always carried a bur- 
dened heart into any gay company, still he rr 
music and dancing; and the bright lights and soft 
colours of a well-kept home had always a charm, of 
themselves, for a solitary bachelor who lived in 
lodgings. But towards the close of the evening a 
little incident occurred which set his heart in a 
Gutter. ; 

He was sitting at a centre table, looking over a 
book of fine engravings, when a young lady ap- 
proached him and said: 

“Mr, Hastings, may I inquire if you have ever 
resided in Kaleton ?” 

John blushed instantly and seriously, 

“I formerly resided there for some years,” he 
replied. 

“Then no doubt you may be acquainted with my 
old friend Miss Alice Vincent?” she said. 

Jobn bowed assent, but scarcely moved his lips 
to answer. The young lady rattled on. 

“ Alice was my dearest friend at school,” she said, 
“and we have always kept up our intimacy. She’sa 
lovely girl; do you not think so?” 

“Miss Vincent is indeed a very superior young 
lady,” said John, blushing in spite of his manifest 
determination to look steadfastly unmoved. 

“What sort of person is her papa?” asked 
Miss Meadows, persistently. “Isn’t he rather 
crochety ?” 

“Dr. Vincent,” replied John, “is a most noble and 
estimable gentleman. He is, in fact, the best friend 
I ever had, and I should like, if you please, Miss 
Meadows, tobe excused from discussing him any 
farther.” 

Miss Meadows smiled, 








“ T had a letter from Alice the other day,” she said, 
“in which I think she must have said something 
about you, for your name, as you were introduced 
to me, immediately connected itself with that 
letter.” 

John turned very pale instead of red this time, but 
his composure did not forsake him. 

“ Miss Meadows,” he said, “I gee that you are 
aware of some facts in my previous history which I 
had believed to be known to no person in London 
but myself, and I cannot consent to discuss them 
with you in this manner, The most sacred feelings 
of my nature are touched by your queries, and I must 
beg to be spared.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Miss Meadows, kindly, “‘ but 
Alice expressly desired that I should make your ac- 
quaintance. I have not meant to woun your feelings, 
but rather, on the contrary, to afford yuu a pleasant 
reminder of one whom I can well fancy to be very 
dear to you. There is stilla message from Alice 
undelivered. Shall I look in vain for an opportunity 
to give it you?” 

John was fearfully agitated. 

‘** Miss Meadows,” he said, “I am a great coward, 
and I dare not trust myself in your society except 
under some restraint. If you will take my arm, we 
will walk the hall for a moment, and then I shall 
be able to explain to you my position.” 

She obeyed this invitation, and when they were 
thus a little removed from the company in the parlour 
he continued: 

“Miss Vincent may not be aware that I am in 
honour bound to refrain from communicating with 
her in any manner. I could not receive a message 
from her and return noanswer. Oousequently I see 
no way but to decline the ge. Miss Meadows, 
I trust neither you nor she may ever know the pain 
I suffer at this moment,” 

“ Will you tell me if you are true to Alice?” she 
asked, ~ 

“Yes,” he answered, with an emphasis which 
came from his inmost heart. 

“Then Alice is true to you,” said Miss Meadows, 

“Do you see this ring upon my finger? It is her 
turquoise, which I am to send back to her if she ever 
become engaged to be married. I shall not mention 
her name to you again, unless you wish it, butif you 
will come to see me now and then you can look at 
the turquoise,” 

Then she burst into a merry laugh, and John 
laughed too, but it was through happy tears. 

“Ts she not the noblest girl that ever breathed ?” 
he said. 

“With a few exceptions, yes,” laughed Miss 
Meadows, 

John accompanied Miss Meadows to her home that 
evening, and somehow at the door he managed to get 
hold of her ungloved hand and kiss the turquoise. 

It was then Miss Meadows's turn to blush, 

« Indeed, indeed,” she said, “that is no part of the 
bargain.”” 

“I will never do it again,” said John. 

And he never did; but from that day forth the 
turquoise ring was the star of all his hopes. 

Meantime Mr. Warren Apsley was laying vigorous 
siege to Alice’s heart. Alice received his advances 
very coyly, which delighted her papa, and, if the 
truth must be told, greatly enhanced her lover's 
ardour. 

If she allowed herself to be drawn into a little 
flirtation now and then of an evening, she was sure 
to be the next day so defiantly cool as to pique the 
young man almost to despair. 

But the doctor, in his wary and discreet manner. 
always revived his hopes; and so the winter wore 
away in a series of little attacks and skirmishes, 
which Miss Alice found rather diverting, and which 
proved Mr, Apsley to be quite in earnest in his 
determination to carry off this discreet yet most 
charming beauty. 

There were not wanting friends, Job’s comforters, 
who contrived to convey all this intelligence to John ; 
but when any fresh batch of rumours arrived to dis- 
turb his peace he betook himself straightway to Miss 
Meadows, and strengthened his heart by a glance at 
the beloved ring. 

Miss Meadows, too, had now and then a word of 
news about Alice—for John had consented to so much 
—little trivial incidents; she had a new blue dress 
which was charmingly becoming, or she was reading 
Euglish history, or she had learned a new song, 
which Miss Meadows knew as well and would sing 
for him, - 

Always it was some little charming, home-like 
souvenir, not sent as a message to him at all, but just 
mentioned casually in her friend’s letter. John, true 
to his promise, never sent a word back; but Miss 
Meadows no doubt noted and recorded all these daily 
trials and triumphs of the enterprizing student which 
came to her ears, 

In the spring the crisis came. Mr, Apsley, worn 











out with what he considered Miss Alice’s perverse- 
ness, yet more in love with her than ever, made a 
formal propositio® for her hand to the doctor, The 
doctor accepted him with delight, and as a mere 
matter of compliment referred him to the lady her- 
self. He had never spoken with Alice on the subject, 
but he was convinced that Mr. Apsley would find his 
‘daughter well disposed towards him. 

Thus armed and equipped for a battle for which 
it must be confessed he would have had very little 
inclination to fight if the prize could havo been won 
in any other manner, he presented himself before 
the young lady. She received his proposal with the 
utmost composure, 

“T can hardly say, Mr. Apsley,” she replied, 
“that lam 9 ged at your declaration, because, to 
tell the truth, 1 have funcied for some time past that 
it might be hovering in your mind, and for that very 
reason I have tried in every decorous and lady-like 
manner to discourage such intentious upon your part. 
I think you will confess that if you have ever re- 
ceived any encouragement to hope for a favourable 
answer to this proposal it has been not from myself 
but from my father.’’ 

Mr. Apsley had not the face to deny this, 

“Yet,” he said, ‘it isso generally supposed that 
@ young lady will be guided iu a great measure by 
the wishes of so discreet a parent as it is your good 
fortune to possess that I confess I had built great 
hopes upou the doctor’s approval and have been in- 
clined to consider your own manuer as dictated by 
maidenly reserve,” 

“T can only say,’”’said Alice, with provoking calm- 
ness, “that if I had flirted with you, I think you 
would hardly have held my father personally re- 
sponsible; you would have considered yourself a 
match for any young lady in that art, and in any 
event would have proved yourself a man. If my 
father has flirted with you, instead, I trust you will 
be philosophical enough to meet the discomfiture 
with equal composure,” 

The man had not much heart, but he was brimful 
of vanity. That speech cut him to the quick. 

“ Miss Vincent,” he said, * the woman who could 
say a thing like that at such a moment could never 
by any possibility be a fitting wife for me. I re- 
nounce from this moment all pretensions to your 
hand,” 

When this result came to the doctor’s ears he was 
enraged ; but during the last six months he had 
gained a new insight into his daughter’s character, 
and he somehow felt that it would be a useless task 
to attempt to coerce her. Besides, he soon found 
Mr. Apsley himself had thoroughly changed his 
mind. 

“ You have thrown away the best chance you 
will ever have,” said the doctor to Alice, “ Now I 
suppose you will settle down and be an old maid, 
and we shall rust out our lives together. That is 
what it is to have a thankless child! Thank Hea- 
ven, John Hastings is pledged never to speak to you 
again without my consent; and he will keep his 
word too,” 

“I know that he will,” said Alice, firmly. 
“John Hastings is a true man, and I count it 
honour to live true to him. While I remember his 
goodness and his worth, and strive to live worthy 
of such a lover, my life is in no danger of ‘ rusting’ 
out.” 

Some hint of all these proceedings was sure to 
get to John, and you may be certain he did not fail 
to treasure it up in his heart. 

If he might only have written to the dear girl ta 
tell her how he loved her for her truth, and how 
hard he was working to be worthy of her, he would 
have felt quite content. As it was, he could only 
work the harder and trustin Providence. 

Two years had passed, and John had taken his 
diploma and was practising in London. 

When his position was thoroughly established, 
and his profits were already affording him a com- 
fortable living, he felt that he had the right to visit 
Kaleton and see his old friend the doctor, 

He had promised not to visit the house, or to plan 
in any way to see Alice; but surely it was no 
breach of faith to sit in the same church with her— 
to look into her face and see how time had dealt 
with her; and somehow he could not help hoping 
that circumstances might so have changed the doc- 
tor’s views that he might at least permit him to 
speak to Alice, just for the sake of auld lang syne, if 
no more. 

John was able to dress well by this time, and he 
donned his best suit and set off for Kaleton, 

He went straight to an hotel, and having accome 
modated himself with a good room, set out to find 
some one who might tell him how it fared with his 
old friend the doctor. 

He was not long in picking up the newsiest man 
in the town—a man who knew, too, how it stood 
between John apd Alice, 
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“ You’ve come at the wrong time,” said the old 
neirhbour, “if your object is to get on the right side 
of the doctor, He's tie etustiest than I know of 
just now, and I should hot wondér at any savage 
thing he might do teanybody, Why, I heard tim 
snap up Miss Alice yesterday im away that m0 humen 
flesh and blood but /hets weald stand.” 

“ How did she look ?” said John; “did it grieve 
her?” 

“She was just ab hivek and patioitas lamb. I 
tell you, John Hastings, that girl is getting tobe 
anangel. But her father dées try ler alniost ‘to 
dexwth. You see fast tow he’s in trowbdle, Old 
Squire Kale—you know what Sq@tire Kale is to 
Kaleton—why, this town is jast/bullt on ‘tint, and 
if he should die Kaletoh would be nowhete—well, 
Squire Kale fell ill abeut'a month ago, arid he and 
the doctor had had #ome words ‘Mtely, ’so'lils wife 
called in Dr. Lewisthat’s the yétng doctor that’s 
just come here to séftle, He’s w dashiig young 
fellow, full of airs aid conceit, and the old dovtor 
hates him 4s ‘bad as an old doctor can hate a young 
one. I suppose you khéw what that is. Bat the 
squire called him, and he thought ‘his ‘fortuné twas 
made; aud 80 it might have beén, but the squire 
kept about the sate, neither bettér nor much Worse 
for all the young @odtor could do. Of céutie the 
old doctor was talking, all that time, about young 
fools, and women folks that were led away by 
fops, and what a pity it was that @ valuable life 
should go that way; did by-end-by things got 6o 
bad they sent the young doctor off and caliéd im the 
old one, The doetor was in ‘his best spirits for a 
day or two, but prétty ston things began'to taken 
turn. The squire got worse & good déal faster than 
ever; and now they say hb Gan’t live ‘a week, and | 
that the old doetor is killing bith.” 

3 “What is the tatare of ‘his difficulty?” said 
ohn. 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly; théy don’t any of 
’em know, and that’s what's the tronble, (It’s ‘its 
head and nerves, somehow. He éan’t sleep, aud how 
he’s crazy, and I’ve heard ’em say it’s soiethiag 
like softening of the brain.” 

Joba went home to his hotel,‘ahd tooka half‘hour to 
ponder. He felt sure that he might do his old friend | 
a service if only he wéuld allow hims'1f'to be served, 
but whether he would consent to be Lelped was ‘ty | 
question. 

His first impulse had been to go ahd ‘talk the 
matter over With the doctor, but on reflettion he 
thought it would bé titoh better to Wait ‘and ‘seb ‘if 
the doctor woald nét come to ‘hit, Evehts proved 
the wisdom ‘of this course. 

At the end of the half-hour there was a knock-at His 
door, aud the doctor eiitered. He Was heartily glad 
to see his old pupil, atid fowid teats belore very 
long to relate to hiin the case ‘of Squire Kale, VFown 
made some inquiries ina casual nwinbr, and then 
inquired if the doctor tiad ever ttidd the neW reinedy 
in such owees. He had not, and Joba récottitiedtied 
it. After a thotough consultation it was 'agteed that 
the doctor should go at once to his patient and change 
his treatment, and that the ne<t day; if citetmstaices 
Warranted it, Dr. Hastings slouid De fornially ¢alicd 
in consultation. 

The next day Dr. Vincent called ‘wpon his old 
friend in af Hilarious state of Min. The nivdicine 
had worked to a charm, and he had now great hopes 
of his patient. 

“To téll the tritth, Jolin,’’ said the doctor, “T was 
in a good deal of trouble ‘yesterday. Squtie Kno is 
an old friend of mine, afd a Warthy titan, and 'it is! 
always bad to loge 'buth a'Ote ‘in’ the prin’ of life; 
but, more than all this, that Lewis Would Hever have 
had enough of tatkiig abot ft. “Bat dw Ihave 
good hopes that in three ‘days’ tithe ‘this tablés till] 
be turned 6n hith.” 

Dr. Hastings ‘tongtatulated “fit, atid ‘t 
anxious to see thé patient fot whom He Was in effect 
prescribing he had the self-réstraiit ‘ahd tact to wait 
until the doctor mentioned it. : : 

“ He's astuep this niornitig,” said the Goeétor, “and 
I think We won’t disturb Dim before this ‘afterhoon 
‘or to-mortow, bit by to-morfowthotiling; at farthest, 
you Mmiist s¢6 him.” 


to sit in the'same rodm with; her, to lear her eon 
verse and sing, to know that she had grown sweet 
and womanly and charming with every day thet had 
passed Bincé they parted, And bhe was making like 
discoveries with like inward thrills of joy aud 
ide. ; 

PW hen Alice wert home that night she found her 
father waiting up for her. ‘ 

“So you have seen John Hastings?” he seid, 
grofly. ; 

“ Yes, father,” she answered, “It was purely, by 
accident on his part, atid he scarcely said a word to 
me dubing ‘the evening.” ‘Sle added, bitterly, ‘If 
he should be as true to his future Wife as-he is to his 


him.” 

Then shevtook her light and went to! bed. 

Dhé next day Sqvire Kale was ‘decidedly better, 
and Dr. Vincent asked peruiission to brig bis friend 
‘Dis Hastings to notice the case, It was cheerfully 
accorded, and Dr, ‘Hastings ‘Was able, after seving 
the patient, to make, still in private, some farther 
most judicious suggestions. The olf doctor Was 
delighted, : 

“John,” he said, ““ you must come home with me 
to dinuer, Alice doesn’t expect you, but she'll give 
‘you a weldome all:the same, Lfancy. Joha, you 
were a@ fool ‘ever tomake me the promise you did. 
Tf it had’t bebn for that, I beli¢ve you might have 
gotten her away from me. As itis, sir, I hold you 
fast—I hold you fast, sir.” 

John felt most keenly the trath ef these words, 
but he dnly smiled and said aothing, It was very 
mueh to him to be asked to see her in her ewa 


protnise to you, she will have reacon to be proud of |. gwisted 


States that his pit was recently, flooded, and, when 
the water was got under four Jumps of cost; wulahing 
a ton were found in one of the roadtvays, 4nd that 
they have;been set up iu the office’as % meniorial 
of the mishap, the loss occasioned by which was at 
least 1,800. aside dit 
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“ We'nn in'a pickle, now,” said ian in & crowd. 
“ A regular jam,” said another, “Heaven presetve 

‘aa,” moaned an old ‘indy. 

Avolb arganients withdaties. Im spinning yatne 
among silks and satins a man will be worsted.tand 
i and finaly Wound up, ; 

Tue het's of Robinsdn Orased ‘hiuve institwed ‘a 
stit to revover the islaid of Junu Feruantez, fownd- 
jug theirclains upon the grouad that he was “ mon- 

Jarvh: df wi he surveyéd.” 

Sckns rkom a Fatny Comipy.++A volbiyi of 
bees, sb delig hted'at dteing gardenin - operations com- 

thénce, résoive te presdut a gréat Venetactor of ‘tiwits 
with e pot of hodey exbtacted from ler/iedt year’s 
flowers. Fun. 

THs Mopukn ‘‘Manten’s” ACt—Wennay with 
eorifidence look for a cheap loaf in the autumn; 
thd wlidtear is protested by Act of Pariiament, a fact 
‘hat shoald remhove a tdad from the wind of tliefar- 

‘met and ‘add many loads to his stack.yard.o«Fun. 

Tus Eve or tit Law.-A gay young | bourer 
was charged the Other day with giving ‘lis ‘wife a 
black eye. Ho pleaded that he only did itfor “a 
Terk.” “L'w6 nioaths’ imprisonment were'allotted tim 
to prove the ornithological distinction bétwebna lack 











house. ? i 

The text day John returned to London, a little | 
sad and sore at heart, yet feeling that after all it wap 
well worth his journey to fave saved 4 life, to have 
réndéted his old friend a setvice and, above ‘all, to 
have seen Alice. He took up his work again with 
his ‘old enthusiasm, aud tried to feel content with it. 

Doctor Vincent was not the man to’ change his 
mind in's hufry; but ‘neither was his heart altogether 
cold of c&Hous. It was a month, pe 3, after 
John’s visit that he onde called Alice iuto hig study, 
and said to her, in his usual abrupt and decided 
manhier : 

“ Alice, Tam going away from home for two 
months. I have lost money, Alice. Iam not so 
ri¢h| as Londe was, and we must practise’ economy. 
You have wanted to visit your friead Miss Meadows 
for a ‘long time. If,yeu thiuk you can make your 
visit to London with the money that it would:cost te 
kebp thé house open for the next-two mouths, you 
may shut up the house and go.” : 

Alice turnéd very pale, but she could strike a biow 
for her owa rights at the proper moment as well as 
her father, { ‘ 

“ Papa,” dlie said, “you have never yet paid John 
for baving you aipativnt. He earned his fee. De you | 
mean he shall have it or not?” 

He looked. up ttiher witha grim smile, | 

“ I’m ahead ef you this time,” hesaid. “I wrote} 
to John last night.” 

Adice blushed as her father had never seen her 
blush before. 

“Obj” he said, “ don’t be too confident. Doctor! 
Hastings might marry ® rioh girl. now if he cliose, 
and you are no longer an heiress, Your wedding! 
dregs will be @ secant One, miss, for Joba is poor still, 
if he is,proad,” ; 

“I den buy ‘my own wedding-dress, papa,” said 
Alice, “and no thanks titer you or Joha.”’ 

** You,'indeed! And where, I pray, did you get 
money from ?”’ ' ; 

Slie went! and fetched. her little bank-book and 
bliowed him the sum totalin it, | : 

** Bless me, child,” he said, “ Mave I harboured a, 
thief and a. robber in my house these years? You 
must have stolen the money.” 

“No, papa: I have not stolen it, but I havesaved 
it betause I mbaut to marry—a poor man.” 

The next day Jobn made his appearance and claimed 
his bride, ‘ 

“You'll havea omy time. of it, Joba, f warrant 
you,” said the old man. “ She lasn’t been Properly 





The doctor evidently riddnt to rep all the fory | 
diinself, and John had too nvuch at ’sthke to dispute | 
it with him. But When bé wetit eWay Without asi 
fig him to call at his hows, itdedd Withott even 
thentioning Alice, Fol felt it was Yather hard. 

That evening, however, he accepted an in¥Witwtion 


to tea frott One of his ola frends. ‘he arrived | 

be found “Ali¢é i the partons, 
“John,” she said, “1 have raver sed 10 to | 

#péak to You, and I was determin 

Welcoris tu Kaleton.” ' 


He took the hand which sh® ¢ffered, ‘wa eaid 
“Thatik you,” bit that Was All. When thee was go | 
much which could dot be said he had no héart ‘for | 


t give yous | Peers confessed that John had evnre nearer than he 


‘brought up, and you'll never be able to control her.” 
Alice spént @ happy winter in-Londoc, and in the | 
spring she-came home with her modest trousseau in 
Thedoetor found money enough, afterall, to buy 
@ house ‘in town, end she and John soon made a 
home of it. ; j 
The doctor lived with them, and renewed his youth | 
in Alieb’s children, as he had hoped, and ia after | 


ever fancied any'one could to giving bim a respect 
for the avedieal profession. J. W. 
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Coat at 1s. per oz. is doubtless ® ‘rarity, but a 


| and a jail-bird.- Pun. 


A canpibate for the civil sérvice recently gave up 
bis examination ih disgust, bebause he: Was ‘asked 
how many buslrelé of ‘wheat could be boug iit fot two 
poands if one bushel cost four shillings: He said tie 
tad ‘not learned anything abdut wheat, bat ‘hud al- 
ways done his suths in potatoes and turuips, 

‘Park rok Donxkys.“+A certain Mt. Pease, of 
Manchester, has offered 100/. prize for donkeys #id 
mules at thd Royal Agvicaltural Society’s Show. 
Tho prizes me help to bring these useful /aninvals 
into repute. Mules briag Jarget pprivds!than hérsés 
in foreign Couitrivs, sittte they do more Work, are 
kept bt half the vost, and live ¢wice as lody Ws 
horses. Th negledt of mules iu tiie coantry is & 
serious loss. 

THINGS Wk SHOULD LIK® ‘To Sik. 
ae fruit tree that kesps ‘away pilférers by fts bWh 


‘Gas tlint'wold'go out at 'HightwiG’domé th wan 
in the ‘tdrning. 

‘A siitéepwo that Wotlld boil Over With caps Whép 
thé cook ts: institted. 

‘A'él6ek that fy ‘sd ‘UonceTted as ‘hot to ati ‘AbiHh 


its oWu Works. 
‘ ‘StRarGH? TIP. 

BAR ae ‘a Hew paik of kiekwe'ys, Fett. “Dye Uke 
the cut ?’ : 

Jém: * EP! pddty Well. ‘Youre Fatt stfdtght 
in the leg, din’s You’ 

Bill’: © Puidk'so! Well, T wth vorty T dat’t tettitte 
‘fhe cbinplimentt. “Judy. 

‘“$inG, Brrviz, Sinc!*—A_ ‘youhg lady ,corte- 
spoatlent suggests that undér the Wild Birds’ Act the 
‘poor dear kbitds and thrishes are protec a. 

dbody must kill ‘@ Tobin. Anybody may kill « 
blackbird. ‘Net 80, if he is stealing our cherries, for 
then he 43. robbin’ Tory good, dear. “We hope 
Alfred thinks you as Clever as we Yo Puich, 

An AWKWARD 'Mistaxs.—A worthy baronet in 
one of the midland counties ‘was lately returning 
home in the evening from @ ‘visit, and) found his 
‘seat in the dog-daré tather colder than he'expucted. 
His coachman being aftired in'hiis livery gteatovat, 
was desired by nis master +0 let him, pat it on, and 
40 take bis lighter ‘one, hs ihe would not feel ‘the 
cold so much. On the baronet’s arrival at hidme, 
and tingig the betl, the footmam om opening the 
ccettet pe, ttanipen bate ite Shb-aldieudeded 

ddat, says, “So.you have P 
geon behind?” ‘No,’ exelaims the baronet;; ‘“ the 
lid curmitdgeon is-here, and he gives you a mérth’s 
warning!” 

SuitRess AND StepsIt: is very seldoth that mab 
is sued by wonrau; exceptet iaw. That, boWe'ver, 
hepfipens not iat al utitrequently; eid itheie hes 
lately been rather a glut Of breath of protifise of mat- 
triajge cd86s,in more than one instknce withexaterba- 
tidnvof damaties awarded toe fair plautiff Mr lacé- 
ration of feelings occasioned by failure ‘to sectrea 
husbatd who would have hud to keep het, although 
ft the sanve time regarding her asan encumbrance, and 
cdrtainte inake her misttable for life. dn'thé reports 
of these pléasing triads, letters wuehhiegenis 


between the parties to them are usually pibli 








commonplaces, It was, however; @ comfort to lim 





‘instanee ‘of the kind, He 


gives en 


Some of these contain verses, generally doggérel ae to 
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metre, and for the rest nénsense. It is véry remark- 
able that none of this poetry is eVvér the éoiposi- 
tion of the plaintiff. The author of it fs invariably 
the ididt, that isto Say the defendant, who, had the 
folly, first,:to fall in love.with an unsuitable object, 
and, secondly, to put his folly on record ih suitable 
strains; In these casts thé pursuer, as the Scotch 
well eall her, is not only too Clevor to bé capublé of 
writthg Bich stuff as that, but MkeWiss too cool by 
many degrées to be susceptible of the sentiment 
which inspired it.—Punch. ‘ 

THE HANGING ROPE. 

A! sailorj who had be fighting avd making @ 
riot, was taken first tod Witeh-houss, then before & 
qsties, who, After severely répriniaiidiig lifte, ordered 

im. to find. bail, ’ 

‘*] have no bail,” said Jack. 

“ Then Pil comiit you,” said thie Jtiiod. 

« You will !” sdid the sailor; “then Heaven send 
you the rope that stops the wid when thé ship’s at 
anchor.” 

© What do you mean ty that ?”’ said the justice ; 
“7 THsist bh AH explifitition of that phrase.” 

“Why,” said Jack, “ it’s the hanging rope at the 
yard arm.” 

AN AP? ANSWER. 

Our friend Longshanks, although naturally’ # ¥é- 
fiarkably quiet man, 8 ‘still fond of his practical 
joke. lthough nearly if tiot quite “ six feet in 
his stocking soles,” he is so thin that he lodks as 
if thers Were not tWetity pouiitis 6f fleBh én his 
Whole body. Going aloig a stieet tlie 6uhér duy, our 
friend noticed that a large shaggy dog was foliowing 
him. Ata corner he saw a dirty boy, and: thinking 
to have 4 joke on the young ‘un hé stopped and in- 
quired + 
. “ Boy, what do. you suppose that dog is following 
me for?” F 

Thé youngster cast'a Knowing look at tim; and 
readily replied ; ; 

“J Blippodé hie talked you for a bonis.” 

Ty IX THE DARK. 

Swell to Waiter: “I say, haven’t you ay light 
@laret 2” 

Waiter: “Very sbtty, sit—all but dlarét’s ddtk— 
almost same colour as port, sir.”"—Fun, , 

An American editor asked his subscribers te; pay 
him that he tay play the sanie juke on his tédi- 
tors. 

CALIFORNIA housewives describe Boda aS “that 
ere stuff which you put in biscuits to make ’eii\get 
up and Grecian bend themselves. | 

Captain Marryat AND tak PORLfSHERS.—Jap- 
tai Marryat, the Hovelist, received Jargs snind of 
money froti the publistérs 6f his books; but, thoaeh 
hig genius was so prolific and so profitable, it ia hot 
to be supposed that either he or his publishers re+ 
posed oii beds of tosbs. Frorh théir eortespondeiice 

“except, indebd; that both Wee bo ‘frank it vheit 
scoldings—one would have thought they were fith- 
raléiemies. When one of his publishers confesie 
that he was ' soniéwhat wainmtenipered,” and edild 
therefore, make allowance for the captain’s tétpér, 
‘Matryat replied, “'THére was ho ocdasiot for Holi to 
make the admission that you are somewhat. warh- 
tempered ; your letter establishés that favt. Consider. 
ing yourage, you area little volekino s aiid if the ih. 
Btiratice Offiées were AWAITS Of your fréqneut' Visits at 
tlie Royal Exchange, they would demand doutfo 
premiim forthe building. Indeed, I. have my sur 
mises now as tothe last conflagration.” Aadagaig, 
“We all have out fddds of Paradisé, and Sf ‘othar | 
authors think like me the most pleasurable portion t 
anticipafed bliss is that there will be ‘no, publishers | 
there. That ideaoften supports. mie afteren intervie 1 | 
with one of your fraternity.” 1} 
poke ae eee ee tes | 
LICENCES ON DOGS. 

In 1871, 1,123,023 dog Hdehdés werd, granted, Aid) 
these, at 5s. eath, Ee 280 56; The greatest 
number ever charged under the old assessed tax was) 
below 440,000, which, at 12s. apiece, yielded 231,6301., 
* Tteealt doobtleds highly sntistasboty to thé tax. 
paying public. 
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{ 
; about 120 lambs ate said to havé been reeehtly de- 
| Stroyéd in that neighbourhood by dogs at’ night. 
| ‘This is & matter which cértaitily desérves sbitie 
farther inquiry. A suggestion has becn offerad 
| impose differential rates of duty. Thus, to tax shedp- 
dogs at one rate, sporting dogs somewhat, ttiere 
heavily, and.to levy a higher duty stillon dogs, such 
4s furchers, kept for no definitely uséful purpose. 
This seoms hardly practi¢able, bat in agrionltaral 
distticts there Hts vdrtainly ihany reasons Why Goys 
| Should be kept properly under dontidl by their 
owners, and their numbers not allowed unduly to 
increase. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
hydrophobia is difficult to guard against, and deadly 
in ite Ghatabter ; but thé dvérage nuthber of eases 
| Of ‘this imalidy will ‘wiitiually risd ds‘ thd ‘vitiitve 
population swells. 
THE FARMER AND ‘THE MAGIC RING. 

4 FAIRY TALE, 

— 


Ty gratefal tewatd of rey gedotens thitig 
‘That an honssk youig Mitaict had ddus 
Q@ wandering Fairy, she gave him a ring 

hat was set witha magical stone: 
id thé Fairy, as the present slit gave ; 

a is @ wonde fat sing aid is potent to give 
Whatever.its wearer may crave.” 

One wish, and no more it is gertain fo bring; 
Whatever you have in your thought, . 

You have only to wish—witha turn of the ring— 
And, présto, thé marvel i4 wrought. 

Now, _ should he wish?—It was not very 


clear ; 
And so: he tons! ube 
Who quiékly aes | gracioué! iny dear! 
Just wish for a d6upld of ows !” 
“ Nay—niy ! ‘that wére foolish!” the farmer re- 
plies ; 
“ The cows I .can earn in a year 
By the work of my hands; pray let us be Wise, 
And wish to some purpose, my dear !’’ 


“ Well—wish for mofe land!” said the voluble 


datiié ; 
“There’s'é Hiéalldw adjeititag out farid 
You long liave been wanting ; that surely were 
game 
Well Worthy Your magical sharia 1” 
” at {” said the farmer; “ that, tod, I can 
uy 


In a couple of -yéears; ‘at ‘the most ; 
Something bétter than that Wwe iiust find ere we 


What vittiie this Batible may boast. 
“ One Wish, récollect, is allowed—and a6 more ; 
» Waiting there’s surely nohatm; _ . 
And then, how the fault we #livnld ever; deplore 
If we foolishly squander the eharm !” 
Awd so=it is told—to the day whob wo died 
By talent and labour alone ‘ 
farmer grew wealthy—nor ever had tried 
A wish with the magival stone! 


MORAL, 

“ Oh; fool of a farmer’ ow tany will say, 
“Who, hivitig 60 potent & ting, 

Just Bipidly throw the advantage away l— 

. Was ever'se silly a thing ?”— . 

But, from wishiug amiss, what tnortal ean tell 
What evil might ¢hatieé to befall ? 

Or Know that, it Wishilig, his Ghéite Werd 4s Well 
‘Aé ndt to LdVe Chosen at all? ve 


. i. 


GEMS. 
we experience of a man beases only with his 


Br hit Who dan Idok With femhess on diffidulties, 
the conquest is already half ashioreds bit thé iin 
‘on bs heart and spirits they, lie heavily ‘will 
scarcely ti able to bear up against their pressure. 
The forecast of timid, ot the diszust'of toe delidate 
‘minds id tivery tnfdrParate atte 











dé fonte Jepoyum 

Pa eda te a 
Three different acts have been passed during re- 
cent years to regulate the keeping of dogs, bit it 
is by no means certain nat the question ag yet has 
been satisfactorily settled. In Sesep teeta dis-| 
tricts, more especially in the north of England, we 
lear conside complaints of the-inoféaké that 
has taken place in the mumber of dogs kept'#izive 
the diminution of the duty. Thus farinets ‘are 
‘grimbling ¢hab dogs are being dANdwet by their! 
owners to prowl about at night, foraging for thein- 
dives, snfidierit food ndt having 
em dtiring the daytime. io 
To one example: In the small 

, in Northum 

‘witerens 


berland, there are how SU ios =e, 
only were maintained there in 1867, aad 





ipplied to | “tins. 


busi ho, to b ful, : oa wide 
usines: 0, to be sucee: mus } 
apres ite and bear With mortitbatins 
GOop character is to a young man afirm 
\fountlation 6 t0 the artist who proposes to eredt a 
| buti on i¢; he Gam Build with safety, atid ag all 
rae, pencld it ill have gonfidenes in ite eohieiey M 
fat er be w a 664 sing gle 
art oF his Re taectes. and you go on hazard, amid 
ubting and distrust, and ten to oné ib will tumble 
at iast, acid mingle all thet was built on it in 





Deron ano Puewisn Probuinw.+A gate 6 
Dateh end Fishiish pidteres the other day felted 
700,000 francs, showing that these pictu¥ss ptaitd 





Pray take ity ahd weat ft as lotig as Yoti tive,” | 


well in the market... No fewer than 6,000 modern 
paintings have ‘beén séht in for the exhibition to 
open in Paris on the 1st of May, and there is only 
reo for 2,000, 

_— 


HOUSEHOLD TRHASURES. 


AceTaTs or Sopa as A Meat Preservative. 
—Tlié use of doetate of soda, a very chéxp article, 
is attracting attention as a presérvative for animal 
and véegétablé substances, The méat is disposed ap 
layers, in barréls, and is covered with one-fourth 
its weight of the dry a¢ctdte. The temperaturs of 
the room in which the barrels are placed should be 
about 70 dey. ‘ After being left tiventy-fouk hots 
the pistes of mbat fre turned, and those at the 
bottom of the barrel placed at the top, . In forty- 
eight hours they can be taken out and dried: When 
the meat is réquired for use it must bé edoked in 
tepid water, to which a sitall quantity of sal-arhino- 
niacis added. Meéat'thu’ treatéd is said té rétain 





|| all its flivéur. Tho smallér aniiials can by this 


process be preséFvéd Sntire. Tie preservation of 


|| vegetables is clainiéd to bé acddmplishell in) tho 


same way, but they lose nearly three-fourths of 
their weight, All substances thus’preserved must 
be kept in a dry place, as they havea strong tes- 
dehey #0 absorb moistures, 
el etit bates 
BTATISTIGS. 
sail 

Tdt Yedr'’s Export oF CUauiTh6 exports of 
cual fiotn thé Unite Kingdstt have beéh as fol- 
lows :In thé Yéat 1870, 11,702,649 totis, of the 
wallte off5,633, 2a th the your 1871, 12,747,989 tons, 
of the Valiié of 6246133/.; in the year, 1872, 

,211,961 tons, of the value of 16, 143,086), Ibis in- 
structive to observe the differenge_in price in the 
first and tho dast:¢Wo months of 1872: Im January, 
1872, we exported $42,828 tons of eoal, of the de- 
élaréd Valtie' SF 469,6287.; and ih Pebruaty, 915,982 
tons, of the value of 518,456). But in November, 
1872, We éXpdrtsd 1,092,087 tons, of tle value of 
4,111,7400. ; and in December, 830,370 tons (nearly 
the same quantity as in January), of the value of 
822,0041. The export of coal in thé year 1872 has in- 
éluded no less than 2,191,846 tons to France and 
2:112,128 tons to Gertiany. Alsé 926,453 tots went 
£6 Ttaly, 796,055 tds to Russia, 843,881 tons to 
Denfhath, 635,695 tons to Spain and the Canaries, 
553,748 tons to British India, 507,662 tons to 
Sweden, 472,002 tons te Hoeldand, 312,864 tons to 
Brazil. 


~ 
MISCHLLANEOUS. 

Tue Rov. Charles Kingsley, tation of Chester, Hao 
Béed Appditted ‘to thd éanotity ih Westminster 
Abbey, vacait by the death of tld Rev. Hvan 

epean, .. ‘i ; j 

Tt is said the Eipress of the Fromch will spend 
the spiing ‘at Torqnay, Tio teslth vf fife Prince 
Tmpérial is dot by any fibads Of a robust duturd. The 
Enip¥éss herself looks pale and worn. 

At the Castle of Cobourg (Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha) 
there. will shortly.be exhibited in the Luther 
Chamber «ani important eollectidA of autograph 
érritings Of the great Refortner, dulldttéd by the 
‘dre of Privée Albert. 

TH# dldest bak tree in Europe is supposed to be 
at, Cowthorpt, in Yorkshire. Highty-four people, 
old and-ydungy have beer kuvown to be in tlie tree es 
one time. It isnow used as & dattld-shed. 

A cUITPRARY gentlemat Who has travelled Over 
the Whole ‘vorld sayé that ths Iadiés of the Royal 
Eeany Of Russia cannot be watched for personal 

uty. 

mn Guapsrone had preseited to the Rew 5. 
Bating-Goutd the sath of 60/. from thé Royal Boatity 
for the piitchase of books. Mr. Baring-Gould ig at 
present engaged i writing ‘ Lives of the Saints.” 

Mrs, Mantua Dix, who bad completed her 103ra 
birthday on the 6th of January idst; was buried on 
the 4th inst., in the churchyard of Bt, James’s, Dun- 
with, Saffolk: : 

Lk#ER aid Rittensteia State that the attidi of 
tobacto smoke, which favours the ‘salivary secretion, 
appears td: be'salutary ; in 26 casb dogs it ever oxert 
‘as Ibjittous effdét on the teeth, sittrough in tine it 
#ives thetn ‘a Colvur fur fein agredable. 

AN glishmzan. whe, had won 28002. at the 
Casino, Monaco, and who had left by rail for Mentotie, 
wab found déad in the-cartiagé on thé arrival of the 
train, Hts podRere Lad beck ratsadked of everything. 


“Ttig thotght hs was polSgtied With Ghloroform, 


s. ANN Siocomba died recently at Sermon’e 
Almshouses, Isloworthyin er 10ist year, At the 
tithe of ths wmerringe of the Piinte of Wales tad 
Outolns of Brute wick sho Was id the sé vide of Lady 





Salisbury at St, Jaines’s Palace 








‘socks as frequently as 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lrpm L.—1. Colour of specimen euclosed a pretty 
light-brown. 2. Handwriting very good. 

Darx Eres.—On the same finger as the wedding-ring, 
mamely on the third finger of the left hand. 

Horacs.—Low Sunday is so called because it was the 
custom to celebrate the Sunday next after Easter as a 
feast of the same kind, but somewhat lower in degree. 

Ex-Sate Masrer.—Declined with our best thanks. 
The verses are most creditable in ery to patriotism, 
but they are wholly deficient in regard to poetry. 

A.pua.—Dr. Moffat, the father-in-law of Dr. Living- 
stone, is at present in England. He himself was an 
eminent traveller, aud has published an interesting ac- 
count of his travels. 

Hussanp.—Ginx'’s Baby is the title of a very popu- 
far satire receutly published. You can get the cheap 
edition for about a couple of shillings by the usual order 
through the booksellers. It is well worth reading. Its 
author is a barrister of the Temple. 

Susay.—To make cowslip white wine, Take of cold soft 
water, 18 gallons ; Malaga raisins, 35 lbs. ; white tartar in 
fine powder 2o0z.; and ferment. ‘Then mix cowslip 
flowers, 16 lbs.; and add one gallon of pale brandy. This 
will make 18 gallons. 

Anyiz.—It is somewhat difficult to advise you, with- 
out a fuller knowledge of the circumstances; but, 
speaking generally, we advise you to confess the whole 
matter without delay. After all there is nothing very 
— And a straightforward course is uniformly the 
safest. 

A. B. C.—Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) cures those 
troubl excr called warts in an extremely 
simple and harmless manner. The metho of using it 
is to dip the end of the caustic in a little water and to 
rub it over the warts. In the course of a few times, by 
so doing, they will disappear. The muriate of ammonia 
4#al ammoniac) is likewise a very useful remedy. 

R. 8, T.—The epithets Whig and Tory were first 
applied about the year- 1680. Whig was a term of re- 
proach given by the court party to their antagonists for 
resembling the principles of the Whigs (the raid of the 
‘Whigamores, a section of the Covenanters); and the 
term Tory was applied to com the other principles 
to those of the Tories or Popish robbers in Ireland. See 
‘Burnet's “ History of his own Times.” The terms, how- 
ever, have long since lost their original significance 

J. H. L.—There is no decided remedy for tender feet ; 
but bathe them frequently in tepid water, change the 

ssible (having them of a light 
texture) and wear good, easy boots. Many of our boots 
asat present worn are an actual abomination, The 
Oxford shoes would probable assist you,as they are much 
easier for wear than boots. For comfort we shall never 
approach the old Roman sandal, which, however, in its 
exact form, would not do for our climate and our usually 
most treacherous th 


A. J. B.—For a beginning of modern historical studies 
you might advantageously peruse Dr. E. A, Freeman's 
General Introduction to European History, price about 
four shillings. Tytler’s Elements is also worth reading, 
though in many portions it is superseded now. Smith's 
Student’s Hume would serve as a capital compendium 
for English history, and it possesses the rare advantage 
(rare in a work of its kind) of comprising the best re- 
sults of the latest historical investigations, This would 
serve as a course of elementary g. 


Onartes J. P.—l. Consulta musical and theatrical 
agent as to your best course. In any case you would 
require some initiation. We do not greatly admire the 
music halls, as they tend to vitiate the popular taste. 
And we believe that an eminent and noisy member of 
that ‘‘profession” now gettinghis thirty or forty pounds 
a week began life by elevating the popular mind at the 
curious remuneration of a guinea a week. Prepare then 
for hardships at first; but indeed this remark ustly 
applies to every walk ob life. Per ardua ad alta, as James 

annay's motto instructs. If, however, you have ability, 
health, and a fair field you will in the end prosper, 2. 
We cannot say. 

Inquirer.—It is not to be supposed that our Lord 
suffered on the precise day which we call Good Friday. 
The notion of His suffering on that day is a popular mis- 
conception, which the inconsiderate or ignorant expres- 
sions of certain rash enthusiasts has tended to foster ; it 
is however a misconception none the less. The same re- 
mark applies to Christmas Day, December23. These days 
are good and fitting commemorations of the greatest 
Benefactor of Humanity, but in pointof actual chronology 

they are worthless, It is extraordinary how the plainest 

















facts of or of sense are set at naught by men in 

whom superstition has blinded or destroyed the critical 

faculty. And it is hard to say which is more truly con- 

temptible, the irreverence which impiously arraigns the 

highest wisdom or the superstition which is ready to 

= human invention with an unquestioning cre- 
ty. 

WwW. W. W——:—The mechanical execution of your 

is good enough, and displays considerable skill. 
Moral, moreover, coucerning the er and the 
folly of per y ye is also excellent, But moderna 
squires do not (as a rule) say their prayers to Hercules, 
and Hercules, elevated to Olympus, d2es not make him- 
self visible to modern squires, This part—an essential 
— of the story—manifestly involves an anachronism. 
t reminds one of Chaucer, in some sort; as that poet 
occasionally represents the ic heros as swearing by 
Peter and by Paul. We thank you forthe comm 
tion, It is worth an attempt to recast it anew. 

H. O. P.—Hair dyes contain sugar of lead, in most 
cases, in variable proportions, and often cause lead 
poisoning, showing fteelt in a lysis of the muscles of 
the fingers, which are not easily straightened ; the hand 


is not opened; there is a tendency of the wrist 
to fail on using it called ‘* wrist drop ;” colicky pains are 
more or less uent. Because no red lines are seen on 


the gums, a uniform symptom of the disease, these affec- 
tions are liable to be mistaken for some form of rheu- 
matism, and valuable time is lost. The only cure is the 


Mar 1, 1873," 
pered,. wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-two, must be steady, saapestaiia, ao ‘fond of 
home ; a grocer preferred. 


Mitwavuxie Bor, twenty-six, 5ft- 6in., dark hair and 
eyes, aud considered good looking. Respondent must be 
about twenty-two, tall, fair hair, loving, and thoroughly 
domesticated ; a dressmaker preferred. 

A. H., twenty-two, medium height, of good ap 
ance, the son of a aud 


83i ex: 
pectations, would like to correspon with ppt lady 
about nineteen or twenty, domesticated, aff nate, 


and a resident in Birmingham or the vicinity. 
Sam W., twenty-five, 5ft. 6in., dark complexion, brown 
hair, hazel eyes, of an affectionate disposition, and fond 
ofhome. Respondent must be about twenty, good tem- 
pered, loving, and domesticated. 
Oscar K., thirty, tall, dark-brown, hair, fair com- 
exiou, blue eyes, wishes to war with a youn: 
ays about twenty-five, loving, and thoroughly dcmsestl- 


cated. 

Anya O., twenty-one, fair, medium height, loving, and 
domesticated. mdent must be about twenty-five, 
tall, dark, of a loving disposition, and fond of home ; a 
mechanic te egy 

Lucy, eighteen, dark-brown hair, blue eyes, medium 
height. Respondent must be about twenty-four, 

— of a loving disposition, musical, fond of home 
children, 

Kars, twenty-three, a domestic, medium height, dark 





discontinuance of the use of the dye. The symp 
will begin to disappear at once, especially if the system 
is kept open and Free. and the diet is made to cousist 
of coarse breads, fruits, oat-meal gruel, and wheaten 
grits. 
WAS SUMMER A DREAM P 
Oh, was itadream? Ruddy roses 
Along the brown line of the oe ? 
Where the clasp of the frost tightly cl 
The bush that is shuddering now ? 


A dream—all the green meadows grassy 
Fair lying asleep in the sun, 

Now robed in their cerements glassy, 
With tatter and rent showing dun ? 


A dream—all the sparkle and flurry 
Of mountain brook Jeaping in play, 
Its gurgle and babble and hurry, 
Its tale of a bright yesterday P 


A dream—all the wood voices ringing 
That warbled and trilled in the trees, 
The swash of the scythe swiftiy swinging, 

The clover-led drone of the bees ; 


The call of the swift-circling swallows, 
The nestful just under the eaves ; 

The grain to its wind lover bending, 
Or gathered in glittering sheaves ; 


The warm-scented breath of the garden, 
The chorus of field music small, 

The spangle of cowaline and daisies, 
Dreams, dreams of the summer-time all, 


Will the miracle centuries shadow 
Its beautiful wonder uuclosed ? 
From the crystalline snow over yonder 
Evolve the sweet heart of the rose? 


Will the graven white doves of the streamlet 
Unlock, as of old, with a kiss ? 

The hill-side, grain-quickened, grow golden, 
And so meet the harvest-moon tryst? LL. L. 


Lity, seventeen, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
and loving. Sp, must be good looking, affection- 
ate, and fond of home. 

Ne ute M., twenty-three, tall, handsome, and domes- 
ticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, and steady ; the 
mate of a merchant ship preferred. ’ 

Emma, twenty-three, k, considered good looking, 
and has a business of herown- Kespondent must be a 
gentleman of middle and easy circumstances. 

De.ta, medium height, dark, aud of a loving di - 
tion, wishes to correspond with a young Irishman, — 
twenty-seven ; a Catholic preferred. 

W. A. wishes to correspond with a tradesman's daugh- 
ter, having 401 to 6vl. per annum, aged from twenty-one 
to twenty-six, and good temper 

Maups, twenty-five, a domestic servant, medium 
height, dark, hazel eyes, black hair, and loving. Respon- 
dent must be tall, fair, and in a permanent situation. 

Ciementina C. B., twenty, tall, fair, blue eyes, and 
fresh colour. Respondent must be about twenty-two, 
tall, dark, and affectionate. 

Beret, cightecs, sscdiam oe, town hair, blue 
eyes, pretty, musical and domestica Responden 
bt tall, dark, and loving. eenqees 

Mo tty, nineteen, dark hair, blue eyes, and considered 
good looking, Respondent must be tall, handsome, and 
affectionate. 

Peter, twenty-six, tall, dark complexion, black hair 
aud eyes, and affectionate. Respondent must be fair, 
good tempered, and domesticated. 

Etvina C., fair, medium height, auburn hair, pretty, 
and fond of music. Respondent must be tall, tale, and 
affectionate. 

Bernice M., twenty, tall, fair, considered handsome, 
and fond of music. Respondent must be tall, dark, hand- 
some, and in a good position. 

ALBERT, twenty-three, dark, good looking, and of a 
loving dloovettion, Respondent must be well educated, 
and pretty. 

Austin, twenty-one, considered handsome, and loving. 
Respondent must be about eighteen, pretty, loving, and 
a - - 

HILLIS, eighteen, medium height, fair, loving, and 

d ticated. BR dent must be about twenty-three, 

= complexion, blue eyes, and fond of home and chil- 
ren. 

Betsy F., eighteen, rather tall, brown hair, blue eyes, 
domesticated, and of a loving disposition. R t 





plexion, dark hair and eyes, and would e an af- 
fectionate wife. Respondent must be tall, and hand- 


some, , 

Anicg, eighteen, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
loving, and considered pretty. Respondent must be tall, 
o fond of home and affectionate; a musician pre- 
err 

Torsr W., nineteen, medium hei-ht, fair complexion, 
loving, and a housemaid. Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, tall, dark, fond of home, and of a loving 
disposition. 

Magaigz, fair, golden hair, expressive blue eyes, con- 
sidered very pretty, wishes to correspond with a you 
gentleman about twenty-seven, and fond of home 
music. 

Witp Lizzig, twenty-three, medium height, dark brown 
hair, blue eyes, of aloving disposition and good tempered, 
Respondent must be good tempered and fond of home 
and children. 

Loyg.r Roseat, twenty-two, 5ft. 5in., fair complexio: 
light hair, blue eyes, considered handsome, and fond o! 
home. Respondent must be about his own age, musical, 
and with a little income. 

A. A. T., twenty-one, medium height, fair, loving, 
considered handsome, fond of music and dancing, is a 
Good Templar. Respondent must be about twenty, tall, 
haadsome, with a little money, and thoroughly domes- 


Young Houssxeerer axD Lapr’s Marp, companion: 
would like to corréspond with two non-commission 
officers in the Royal Eugineers orArtillery, about twenty- 
five, good tempered and geutlemanly, fond of home, and 
of a loving disposition. 


CoMMUMICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Wituiam C, is responded to by—* Daisy,” twenty-two, 
considered pretty, a loving disposition, fond of music, 
and domesticated. 

Marr by—“ Andrew,” twenty, a tailor, and fond of 
home and chil 

Capraix or THE Top by—“F. L. Snowdrop,” twenty- 
two, ef a disposition, and thoroughly domesti- 
cal 


CaPrain oF THE Heap by—“ Rose Violet,” loving, and 
domestica : 

Macetn M, by—“ 8, B.,” who would make her a loving 
husband. 

Quizt Witz by— Grace,” seventeen, medium height, 
brown hair and eyes, and able to make a home co orte 
able. 

Jutta by— Ernest,” who believes he fulfils exactly 
all her requirements. 

BasHyuL Harry by—‘ Bonnie Jessie,” seventeen, me- 
dium height, fair complexion, dark gray eyes, and has 
only a loving heart to offer. And by—* Evelyn,” nine- 
teen, medium height, domesticated, and would make a 


wife- 

Georce by—“ Constance,” tall, dark, loving, and fond 
of home and children. 

Outrer Js by—“ Annie C.,” twenty-two, fair, domesti- 
cated, and would make a loving wife: 

Laura by—“ Tim B.,” twenty, steady and industrious, 
and is all she requires. 

ALFRED by—‘*Sarah H.,” twenty-two, a housemaid, 
and would make a g»0d wifé. 

Exatra N. by—“ Percy T.,” twenty-one, good looking, 
and thinks he would suit her. 

Mazia C. by—“ Richard,” twenty-five, in a small bugi- 
ness, and fond of home. 





ROE PE? Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac. 


Tus Lonpow Reaper, Post-free Thrae-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpeuce, 


*,° Now Ready, Vou, XIX. of Tus Loxvom Reapas 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Tittz and Inpex to Vou, XIX, Price Ons 
Penyr, Fiend 

NOTICE. — Part 12), for May, Now Heady, 
price 6d, 

N.B.—Cogeesror be x18 MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
to THE Epiror or “":ue Lonpom ReapEn,” 334, 





#4# We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manus 
scripts, As the’y are sent to us voluntarily, autuors 
should retain Co’ pies, 








must be tall, dark, loving, and fond of home ; a mechanic 
preferred, 


0. Q. P, Aauzs, tall, dark, valtiér pretty, and good ter. 
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London; Pu’ plished for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by . 
G, A Suits. 
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